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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


For the beautiful harvest scene on the cover, we are inde 
to Carl Stevens of our Melrose church. Mr. Stevens is har 
work for his church as a member of the Building Comm 
which is engaged in remodeling and reconditioning the Mel 
Universalist Church building. 


The story of the General Assembly of The Universalist Chi 
of America, written by the editor in hotel room, on train, 
back home, contains as much detail of the meetings as g 
permits. For painstaking checking for accuracy, we are indel 
to Alice E. Dorr, assistant editor, and Esther A. Richardson, 
general secretary. 


The General Assembly Album gives you a picture story of » 
representatives at work. These excellent pictures were takes 
the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, manager of the Universalist j 
lishing House. | 

| 

Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of the First Universalist Chi 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, was the preacher of the keynote ser 
at the Rochester Assembly. The text of this challenging mes 
New Wine and Old Bottles appears in this number. 


Angus H. MacLean, professor of Education at the Theol 
School of St. Lawrence University, author, and Unive 
churchman, called us all to an accounting for our opport 
and our responsibilities in his address to the Assembly on | 
Educational Reponsibilities of a Liberal Religion. : 

| 


Harold $. Latham, now beginning his second term as pr 
of The Universalist Church of America, gave the’kind of pra 
counsel to our laymen which, if implemented, will ins 
growing church in The President’s Address. 


Robert Cummins, for a decade, General Superintende 
Universalist Churches, presented food for the thoughts 
Universalists in his biennial Superintendent’s Report. 
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Rochester: Promise And Danger 


ROMISING EVENTS are points of danger in the 
lives of institutions. The Rochester General As- 
ably was a very promising event and so full of dan- 
In this we are not unique. All creative situa- 
ns are fraught with danger. They are high ridges 
life’s journey where man stands balanced, or per- 
ps even teetering on the brink of destruction or the 
eshold of new growth. 
Rochester brought together seven hundred Uni- 
salists, the majority of them lay folk deeply inter- 
ed in and committed to practical expression of our 
idamental values of integrity and good will ex- 
sed in active respect for persons. Evidence of 
‘truth of this statement stood out dramatically in 
* attendance at the Sunday afternoon Church at 
ork Program. Nothing new was scheduled to be 
cussed at this meeting. It was a round-up report 
our service projects at home as well as abroad, the 
| ones as well as the new ones. No outside speakers 
nationally known figures were on the program, only 
niliar workmen whom we have heard for years. Yet 
s was one of the best attended meetings of the As- 
ably. The auditorium of the Unitarian church 
iere the meeting was held was nearly full and the 
dple stayed for nearly three hours. Judging by com- 
nts received from delegates throughout the week, 
» Church at Work Program was one of the high 
Mts of the gathering. In this is great promise of 
ger usefulness for the Universalist Church. 
The action on the report of the Committee on Sur- 
y and Reorganization which took up so much time 
the Assembly indicated a real concern on the part 
the delegates that their machinery be as efficient as 
ssible. In connection with this report and the 
anges which it will eventually bring about, two 
ngs should be said. First, critics of the report and 
“consequences cannot justly blame nor can en- 
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thusiasts entirely credit the present administration for 
it in whole or in part. Democratic bodies are always 
wrestling with the problem of increasing efficiency 
and guarding freedom of initiative at the same time. 
The Report of the Committee on Survey and Reor- 
ganization is in large part the fruition of a movement 
started at our Convention in 1933 where the Council 
of Executives was created, by recommendation, in an 
effort to correlate and integrate our work. The Cen- 
tral Planning Council grew out of this earlier body 
and from the Planning Council came the original 
committee on Survey. Second, some of the contro- 
versial proposals in the report, notably that concerning 
the organization of the Board of Trustees of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, were given great impetus 
by a too long continued sense of frustration on the 
part of some hard-working program directors, com- 
mitteemen, et cetera, at the apparent failure of some 
board members to understand or properly evaluate 
work under way. In this was no element of person- 
alities, but a growing feeling that our machinery is 
faulty to the point of thwarting communication and 
understanding. 

The committee which produced the Report on Re- 
organization was made up of a widely representative 
group including many laymen and having a majority 
not members of the professional church staff. Their 
report as adopted will be studied and no doubt mod- 
ified in many particulars'before we develop a depart- 
mentalized church. The important thing to keep in 
mind in months to come is that this was not concern 
for organization for organization’s sake, but that to- 
gether we are enabled to do better work as a church. 


G.S.S. A. Merces WitTH EpucATION DEPARTMENT 


The action of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion in merging its concerns with the new Department 
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of Education was courageous and forward looking. 
In the closing moments of that last association meet- 
ing, we recalled that list of noble men and women of 
our fellowship who, by their lives, earned a place on 
the honor roll of those who have served well the inter- 
ests of childhood and youth. Among these we re- 
membered Melvin Nash, one-time manager of the 
Publishing House; Marshall Brown, Ohio school 
teacher; Judge Fields, New York State jurist; C. Neal 
Barney, business man; and Belle C. Davis and Dr. 
Gertrude Earl and George Huntley. These and 
others founded and built the General Sunday School 
Association. They redeemed our lagging religious 
education program and improved it for a generation. 
We believe that we have better techniques now and 
an enlarged and improved concept of education. All 
well and good; we need also to prayerfully aspire to 
the integrity of these, our fathers in the free faith. 

One of the most happily promising aspects of the 
Rochester Assembly was the presence and activity of 
many laymen. The laymen’s conferences conducted 
by Mr. Latham were stimulating affairs. We sur- 
reptitiously slipped into one of these conferences and 
quietly listened. The laymen were earnestly discussing 
ways and means of giving practical expression to our 
religious ideals. 


THE MINISTER’S CONCERN 


Not less promising were the gatherings of the min- 
isters, in spite of the confusing informality of some 
sessions. The ministers heard a distinguished psychia- 
trist. They were slightly disappointed in him, but 
that was the fault of time limitations. Parsons and 
psychiatrists should live together at least a week to be 
of much help to each other. The ministers discussed 
at length a code of ethics for professional practice. 
Some reacted unfavorably, feeling the affair to be 
either elementary and so slightly childish, or restric- 
tive and so slightly sinister. Neither critics saw the 
incident in its total context. It came out of a group 
of younger ministers earnestly concerned with the 
problems of self discipline and fraternity in a free fel- 
lowship. One thing the ministers did not do. They 
said not one word about the scandalously low pension 
system of their church, nor did they mention the pain- 
fully low salaries most of them suffer under. They 
were honestly and enthusiastically concerned to be 
better ministers and to help each other in their work. 


CALL To UNIVERSAL RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP 


The call to a universal fellowship of religion was 
and is something more than an Occasional Sermon, 
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Dr. Gibbons’ sermon, New Wine and Old B 
called for a clean break with the exclusive . 
and pretensions of orthodox and historic Christi 
and the attempt to build a universal religious f 
ship. He did not qualify his statement as we 
but that is what he meant, for in the positive p 
his overcondensed dramatic utterance, he bre 
the very essence of that religion which Jesus live 
taught and for which he died. Gibbons’ pronc 
ment, like that of others in recent years, repres 
strong trend not only of rational thought, but a 
concientious concern. In fairness it should be 
that this concern is not. the exclusive possessi 
Universalists or other liberal churchmen. It is s: 
by some so called Orthodox leaders. It is this: 
world faced with desperate urgency to unite politi 
economically, culturally, and morally; dominant 1 
Gentile Christian dogmatists continue their trag 
divisive claim that Christianity is THE ONLY 
religion. Gibbons urged no man to forsake the ¢ 
of Jesus. He challenged Universalists to open 
hearts and minds and to take into fellowship all 
of integrity and good will, whatever their cultur 
ligious background. 

No one in his right mind would think of inst 
our distinguished visitor, the Hindu, Prime Mi 
Nehru, by telling him that he is a heathen and 
become a Christian if we are to have fellowship 
him. Yet, the classic Christian position is poter 
that, and the resurgent fundamentalism of ou 
is actually and vocally that. The fundamentalist 
isters of Rochester, reacting to Gibbons’ sermon. 
that position with us. They even wished to di 
ciate themselves from any courteous greeting to 
visitors in their city. This situation enlarged to 
scale is real and present, and tragic in its im 
possibilities. Rome will not move to reconcil 
and West by disavowing Christian imperialis 
tensions. Our Neo-orthodox leaders are too 
cupied with theological tweedle-dee and tweedle 
to even see the desperate need for active expre! 
of brotherhood across the lines of religious cul] 
Here is a challenge to Universalists. The last | 
has not been said on this, nor any arbitrary wor 
is something that calls for careful and pra 
thought and fraternal action by every Univ 
minister and layman in the land. 

The deliberations and the pronouncements : 
Rochester Assembly were thus full of promise ang 
of danger: promise of more efficient mach) 
danger of over emphasis on machinery; prom® 
better educational techniques; danger of loss of e 
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jon; promise of larger outreach; danger of super- 
ial eclecticism. 

The creative possibilities of Rochester can be real- 
id by a continued united effort not only toward the 
ogressive discovery of truth, but also an unabated 
actical concern to meet the needs and reconcile the 


isitivities of suffering men and women both at home 
d abroad. 


TANK YOU, ROCHESTER UNIVERSALISTS 


HE FACILITIES of the Rochester Universalist 

Church are well arranged for convention pur- 
ses. Universalists were able to make the most of 
yse excellent facilities, however, only because Roch- 
er Universalists, lay folk and minister, worked so 
iciently to make the Assembly a successs. So 
oothly did the local organization run that only an 
perienced old convention goer would recognize the 
eat amount of preparatory work and the efficient 
y by day performance. Every day, there were cof- 
» and doughnuts downstairs (cafeteria style) for 
legates who missed breakfast. The registration 
sk and information center did all kinds of things 
rthe visitors. Howard Leach, superintendent of the 
urch building, was on hand morning, noon and 
zht and he was both efficient and friendly. By good 
ganization and gracious hospitality, Rochester Uni- 
rsalists helped greatly to make the General Assembly 
e success it was. 


OUR GREATEST NEED 
WV * HAVE, as a church, deplored the fact that 


our society, while making great progress in 
a0w-how is so far behind in know-why. Respect for 
ersonality is a basic tenet of our religious faith and 
e work to weave that insight into the fabric of our 
mes. The success of our church in its work depends 
-a large degree on our own maintenance of rever- 
ice for personality in all that we do, both within our 
wurch family and without. 
We need to equip ourselves with the best scientific 
chniques available in the areas of work which 
wage us. Accordingly, we have stressed scholarship, 
chnical ability, continuing research, in the Univer- 
list church precisely as our society has done. But, 
ave we, also, like our society, forgotten to require 
ourselves individually, a deep sense of human val- 
s? “If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ss, how great is the darkness!” We need abilities 
id techniques, but far more we need personal integ- 
y and wholeness. 
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ASSEMBLY SIDELINES 


TWELVE PEOPLE representing the five states of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan held a dinner meeting Tuesday night to discuss 
midwestern regional organization. The Rev. George 
LaPoint of Rochester, Minnesota, presided. The 
group listened to a report of the Committee on Incor- 
poration by Dr. Carl H. Olson. 

: *¥ * * & * 

THIRTY ALUMNI of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University met for lunch at the 
Y.M.C.A. Tuesday. Following the meal, the group 
formally organized as an alumni association. An 
executive committee was elected consisting of the Rev. 
John H. McPhee, Utica, New York, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Syracuse, New York, and the Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach, Fort Plain, New York. 

x * & * 

THE EXHIBITS were distinguished both for orig- 
inality and educational effectiveness. Thirty by forty 
inch posters, skillfully designed, displayed the work of 
our Church in the fields of Education, Service, and 
Finance. Further illustrating the work were books, 
pamphlets, and actual articles made for service proj- 
ects and educational activities. In the same room 
was a complete exhibit of the Universalist Publishing 
which displayed text books, reference books and gen- 
eral titles together with equipment for use in visual 
education. Altogether these exhibits represented a 
very great deal in intelligent planning, hard work, and 
a substantial investment of money. We regret that 
the exhibits were not placed in a room more easily and 
readily accessible to the delegates. 

x * & * & 

A BOOKLET containing several suggested special 
services for our Church, Communion, Reception of 
Members, Baptism of Infants, and Marriage was cir- 
culating at the Assembly. It is a useful and suggestive 
addition to our literature of worship. Certain vital 
parts of the suggested marriage service we take severe 
exception to, however, for we are convinced that the 
conditions laid down for the marriage in that service 
are unworthy of the great importance of the occasion. 


ee Is 2 ee 


“THE LILLIPUTIAN LEADER,” a sprightly 
little daily bulletin of the Assembly, was brought out 
by a staff of industrious volunteers led by the Rev. 
Donald B. King. King’s reporters and pressmen 
were the Rev. Eric Alton Ayer, the Rev. Walter B. 
Stevens, Ben Wellington, Betty King, and the Rev. 
Robert G. Hosmer. 
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General Assembly of the 


Universalist Church 


Your representatives at Rochester, New York, voted: 


To reorganize the church on a functional basis. 


To ask our parishes to vote on “‘whether they wish to study 
consider the possibilities of federal union’’ with the Ameri 
Unitarian Association. (Identical vote passed by Unitarians 1 


August.) 


To merge the General Sunday School Association with the Depz 
ment of Education. 


To establish a Department of Service Projects merging the activi 
and program of the International Church Extension Board ¢ 
the Universalist Service Committee. 


| (ieee CONCERN with matters of organiz- 
ation marked the Rochester, New York General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church. The minds of 
the delegates were not on organization for organi- 
zation’s sake, but on better ways of making free relig- 
ion serve the needs of men. This was indicated in two 
ways; first, in spite of fair, mild weather and the 
attractions of one of the most beautiful cities in the 
East, delegates, lay and clerical, came steadily and in 
large numbers to all business sessions, and, for the 
most part, stayed clear through adjournment, and, 
second, the educational and inspirational features 
from morning chapel to evening platform meetings 
were well attended. 

President Harold S. Latham called the Assembly 
to order at seven-thirty Thursday evening. He pre- 
sented Mr. Louis B. Cartwright, City Manager of 
Rochester and a member of our church, who brought 
greetings on behalf of the city. He also introduced 
the Rev. Hugh Chamberlin Burr, Secretary of the 
Rochester Federation of Ghurches who extended wel- 
come from the city churches and Mr. Fred B. Parker, 
Chairman of the Executive Board of the Rochester 
Church, who spoke for the local Universalists. 

Mr. Latham announced the sessional committees 
as follows: 

Program: Chairman, Rev. Edna P. Bruner; Mrs. G. 
H. Wood; Susan M. Andrews; Rev. Carl Seaburg; 
Rev. Carl H. Voss. Official Reports: Dr. Donald K. 
Evans, Chairman, Clarence H. Pratt; David F. Snow; 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley; Roy Rowe; Joseph Sangui- 
netti; Mrs. C. C. Springall; Dr. Milton McGorrill; 
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Rev. Philip R. Giles; Dr. George Cross Baner. R 
lutions: Chairman, Dr. Albert I. Spanton; 1 
Marian E. Pfaff; John W. Strahan; Dr. Williar 
Arms; Rev. Mason McGinness; Mr. Theodore W 
ney and S. D. Butler. 

Publicity: Chairman, Rev. Dana E. Klotzle; ] 
Donald B. King; Dr. E. H. Lalone. Credent 
Chairman, Rev. Fenwick H. Wheeler; Rev. Dot 
Lawson; Mr. J. Randall Crowe; Rev. Leon S. Sin 
etti. Nominations: Chairman, Rev. Brainard F. ‘ 
bons; Rev. Richard Knost; Rev. F. L. Leavitt 
Mrs. Laura Hersey; Dr. Lawrence W. Abbott; 
Robert Killam; Rev. Albert Ziegler. He also appou 
Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, Chaplain. 

Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of the First 1 
versalist Church of Rochester, conducted the Assen 
Worship Service which followed. Acting on be 
of the Central Fellowship Committee, Dr. Eme 
Hugh Lalone extended welcome to twelve new 1 
versalist ministers ordained during the biennium 
to eighteen received by transfer from other den 
inations. Those received by ordination were: D: 
H. Cole, Robert T. Dick, Earle Dolphin, Frede 
L. Harrison, Raymond C. Hopkins, Robert H. 
Pherson, Heber B. Robinson, Mounir R. Sa’A: 
Norman L. Sparbel, George J. Spencer, Walte: 
Stephens, Rosalie A. West; by transfer from ano 
denomination: Benjamin R. Aman (R), Paw 
Bliss (R), J. Alden Brown (R), Robert Camp 
Earl N. Engle, Arthur Foote (R), Grant F. Ha. 
(R), Randall Hilton (R), Walter R. Jones ( 
Donald L. Osborn, Kenneth L. Patton (R),. 
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thur Peacock (R), Francis G. Ricker (R), Ray- 
md L. Sabin (R), Ernest Sommerfeld (R), 
arles C. Thomas, George P. Weiss, E. Vernon 
ung (R). 

) denotes reciprocal fellowship. 

The Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, Massachu- 
ts, chairman of the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, 
eived the offering for the fund. 

Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
led his hearers to the service of universal religion 
yond the confines of conventional Christianity in his 
ring keynote sermon, New Wine and Old Botiles. 
1¢ text of this sermon which brought harsh criticism 
mm the fundamentalist ministers of Rochester ap- 
ars in this number. 

Following the evening service, came a social hour 
d informal reception for delegates. 

The Friday morning chapel service led by the Rev. 
ymond J. Baughan of East Orange, New Jersey, 
irked the beginning of a worship series by Baughan, 
table for their inspirational power. We hope to print 
> text of those beautiful meditations in future num- 
rs of The Christian Leader. 

After chapel, the first business session of the church 
ened with the President’s Report. Mr. Latham 
ake in clear-cut, practical manner. He was, as one 
legate later said, “firm, frank, broad and catholic 
spirit.” The text of this address which contains 
many useable suggestions for Universalist laymen 
pears in full in this number. The report of the 
ard of Trustees submitted over the signature of the 
retary, Esther A. Richardson, contained the text of 
sposed changes to the by-laws providing for more 
icient method of election of members of the Central 
llowship Committee, making possible the licensing 
ministers serving federated churches in which we 
ve a part when those ministers belong to denomi- 
tions not offering reciprocal fellowship, and redefin- 
tthe duties of the General Superintendent making 
n ex-officio member of all committees, commissions, 
d boards. These modifications were later voiced by 
: Assembly. 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey read the names of Uni- 
tsalist ministers who have died during the last bien- 
mm and the delegates paid tribute to their memory. 
is I read this list”, said Dr. Hersey, “you will become 
are of the great losses we have sustained, and each 
yyou will recall the qualities for which these men 
re loved.” He then read the following names: 
James F. Albion, Merton Lee Aldridge, Caroline 
ark Barney, Wayland L. Beers, Ordell E. Bryant, 
Toy Wilson Coons, Edward Calvin Downey, George 
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W. Gilmour, Hervey H. Hoyt, Charles Kramer, 
Charles Legal, Isaac Veeder Lobdell, Isabella Sterling 
Macduff, Reignold Kent Marvin, Stephen Herbert 
Roblin, George Washington Sias, Clarence Russell 
Skinner, Ashley Auburn Smith, Walter Alexander 
Taylor, George Henry Thorburn, Jr., John van 
Schaick, Jr., Lyman Ward, Edwin P. Wood. 

Introducing his Treasurer’s Report, Mr. Bicknell 
said, “I come from the town of Boston where a week 
or two ago the only thing you could have talked about 
was baseball and the Red Sox. One commentator was 
reporting daily ‘“‘a good pitch” or a “bad pitch”. If 
it was a “good pitch” the Red Sox had won: if a 
“bad pitch” it was a sad story for us.” He then 
pointed out that the treasurer’s report had both good 
pitches and bad pitches. We have been raising more 
money late years and we have been spending more 
and we have accumulated a deficit. Commenting on 
the budget and the future generally, Mr. Bicknell 
pleaded with the delegates to “raise the money we 
vote.” He challenged them to “defeat the deficit and 
raise the revenue.” 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, chairman of the Committee 
on Reorganization, presented the report of her com- 
mittee. Miss Folsom’s committee to which the 1947 
assembly directive on survey was referred by the Board 
of Trustees, consisted of the permanent Survey Com- 
mittee of the Central Planning Council and an advis- 
ory committee which was added later. The report 
which called for a reorganization of the Church on a 
departmental basis together with the necessary revision 
of the by-laws was the product of long and painstak- 
ing research. The document was implemented with 
devastating illustrations of duplications, inconsist- 
encies, and overlappings in organization, all taken 
from the minutes of the Board of Trustees. Following 
the reception of the report, it was moved and voted 
to postpone action on it until action had been taken 
on the report of the Commission on the Study of 
Church Union. The lunch hour then forced adjourn- 
ment. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


R. ANGUS H. MACLEAN, president, called the 

business sessions of the General Sunday School 
Association to order at two o’clock Friday afternoon. 
Dr. MacLean announced the sessional committees as 
follows: Nominations, Albert Niles, Chairman, Rob- 
ert Dick, Rebecca Ulrich; Credentials, Mrs. John E. 
Wood, Robert Wolley, John McPhee; Auditing, Fen- 
wick Leavitt, Jr., Donald Lawson, George Niles. 
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Reports were read and received. ‘The reports of 
Susan Andrews and Margaret Winchester were read 
in their absence. Commenting on these final reports 
of veteran workers, Horton Colbert, new director of 
the Department of Education, said, ve was very 
pleased when I read these reports. This excellent 
work was no new story to me. It seems to me that 
something more than just casual acceptance should 
be done about these reports. We should certainly send 
Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester our heartfelt 
appreciation of their clearheaded work.” A resolu- 
tions committee was appointed to prepare suitable 
resolutions for Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester. 

Mrs. Jean Fry reported on her first month in office 
as children’s worker and outlined plans under way for 
future program. 

The presentation of the special business of transfer- 
ring the G. S. S. A. functions to the Department of 
Education was made by Dr. MacLean. Leading up 
to this, Dr. MacLean commented on the difficulties of 
doing the work of the association carrying on within 
the framework of a transitional period leading into 
the full setup of a department of education. He com- 
mended the patience and loyalty of all concerned. He 
pointed out that while there had been personnel 
problems, there also had been “much constructive 
co-operation and harmony.” 

“T think that in this biennial session, we should ad- 
dress ourselves to the matter as a golfer would address 
himself to a golf ball. We have several alternatives. 
We can go back, but that would be impractical when 
we want support from the Unified Appeal. We could 
go on with this plan of reorganization and improve- 
ment of our service. We can provide for transfer to 
the Department of Education and continue with the 
G.S.S. A. and delegate its responsibilities. 

“What we do decide to do should be done with 
every effort to safeguard all interests. We want the 
reorganization to improve our work.” 

Dr. Stanley Manning presented the resolution trans- 
ferring the functions of the association to the Depart- 
ment of Education. Following general discussion the 
session adjourned until Saturday morning. 

The evening platform meeting under the auspices of 
the association was presided over by the Rev. Albert 
Niles of Auburn, Maine. Mr. Niles introduced Dr. 
MacLean who spoke on The Educational Responsi- 
bilities of a Liberal Religion. Those who read the text 
of this stirring address elsewhere in this number will 
understand readily why we say this occasion was a 
great tribute to Dr. MacLean and the educational 
ideals and practices which he has advocate among 
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us for twenty years. The people not only gave tl 
speaker a tremendous ovation, they kept him ans\ 
ing questions and commenting on comments for ne 
an hour after the address. 

Saturday morning when the association resur 
its business, the following officers were elected: Don 
C. McMillan, president; Deacon Lisle, first vice-pr 
dent; Fenwick Leavitt, second vice-president; Nh 
Keith C. Munson, secretary; Ralph Carey, treasu 

The discussion of the proposed transfer of funct 
to the new Department of Education brought out 
opposition, but several queries were raised as to 
possible effect on our local constituency. 

Harriett Druly asked to have this cleared up wv 
the people back home, just what it means to dissc 
the G. S.S. A. She said that some think that they 
not have to have a Sunday School any more. 

George Lapoint spoke to this: “I think tha 
some ways that from the standpoint of organizai 
it may have been assumed that the Report of 
Board of Education could have been given pric 
the consideration of this matter . . . There is not! 
to be scrapped in the transference of a function. 
you read the last directive passed by the Assemb! 
Canton, the Department of Education is a co-ordi 
ing body. There has never been any thought of cur 
ment of educational function. The change of n 
does not necessarily change a function.” | 

William Gardner said, “Sometimes our denom 
tional work is begun in the local churches first | 
sometimes, it is the other way . . . In most of 
churches, there used to be a Sunday School wi 
separate organization. Most of us have an educ 
committee in our churches. It does not mean sc 
ping the Sunday School nor curtailing its work.” 

Said Fred Harrison — “I am in favor of this chai 
We ought to remember that the G. S. S. A. | 
created to fill a real need. We shall stil] contin 
fill the need. We ought to keep in mind that we r 
be continually alert to see that religious education 
not be lessened, but continue.” 

After discussion, it was voted to appoint a sp 
committee to prepare a motion for the vote to tran 
such motion to be prepared in consultation with 
counsel. Dr. MacLean appointed to this commi! 
Mr. Gardner, Dr. Manning, and Miss Hilton. Fol] 
ing the appointment, the session was adjourned 
Saturday. | 

At ten-thirty the delegates listened to an addres: 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger on Psychiatry and Relig 
Following the address there was a period of ques 
and answers. 
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At eleven-thirty the Department of Education went 
nto session with the Rev. George LaPoint, chairman 
f the Board presiding. He presented the Rev. Horton 
Jolbert, new department director, as the man who 
has done so much to implement the educational 
acilities of our church.” Mr. Colbert read his report. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Manning presented 
he resolution of transfer prepared by his committee 
n consultation with legal counsel. After brief dis- 
ussion, the convention voted one hundred and seven 
or and none against the following resolutions. 

Be it resolved by the General Sunday School Asso- 
iation of The Universalist Church of America in Con- 
ention assembled at Rochester, N. Y., October 15, 
949, that this corporation be dissolved, subject to the 
rovisions of the laws of the State of New York, this 
ction becoming effective when a concurring reso- 
ution has been adopted by the General Assembly of 
fhe Universalist Church of America. 

Be it resolved that the General Sunday School 

\ssociation, pending the completion of its legal dis- 
olution, request The Universalist Church of America 
0 act as its agent in the administration of its services 
nd its funds, and that the Department of Education 
f the U.C.A. carry forward the educational functions 
eretofore performed by the G.S.S.A. which functions 
hall be not only continued, but expanded and 
trengthened with careful attention given to the edu- 
ation of children and youth, their parents and lead- 
ts, and the development of effective Church Schools. 
After this action, it was moved and unanimously 
oted to send affectionate greetings to Dr. George 
izra Huntley, first president of the General Sunday 
chool Association, and to Mrs. Janet Stover, veteran 
ffice secretary. 
Dr. Manning then moved to recess subject to the 
all of the president in case legal requirements called 
w further action. On Wednesday morning, the asso- 
lation met briefly and voted the final version of the 
'gal transfer of funds and other assets. 

With this action, the final gavel came down ending 
ie General Sunday School Association which has 
ved Universalist churches for a full generation and 

ing the responsibility for education on the level of 
aldhood to the new Department of Education. 


SUNDAY SESSIONS 


X YEARLY three hundred delegates, visitors, and 

ministers joined in the Fellowship of Com- 
lunion at ten o’clock Sunday morning. This marked 
le beginning of a jong, full day of sessions in which 
‘tendance was consistently large. 
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Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of the Rochester 
church, assisted by ten of his deacons, officiated at a 
deeply moving celebration of the Communion. Min- 
ister and people together were caught up in a high 
mood of sincere devotion. 

When the morning Assembly service opened at ten 
forty-five, the entire church, including the galleries, 
was filled. In the chancel were Dr. Hoyt, Dr. Ulrich, 
Dr. Cummins, the Rev. David Rhys Williams, D. D., 
minister of the local Unitarian church which joined in 
the service, Dr. Lalone, chairman of the Universalist 
Service Committee, and the Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, 
Service Committee Director. Dr. Hoyt conducted the 
worship service assisted by Dr. Williams, who read 
the Scripture Lesson for the day, and Dr. Cummins, 
who offered the prayer. 

Following the opening worship, Dr. Lalone cited a 
representative group of Service Committee workers 
for outstanding achievements. These consisted of two 
groups, home and foreign service. Of the first group, 
the citation for Mrs. Cutler S. Knowlton of Rockport, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Albert Bell of North Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, were given in absentia. The 


home service citations follow: 
Mrs. CuTLer S. KNowLTon, you are numbered 


among those who first answered the cries of human 
need from across the waters. Your prompt and gen- 
erous response to the imperative command of religion 
“to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked” has made 
the village of Rockport, Massachusetts, famous for its 
outpouring of food and clothing for the afflicted folk 
of both Europe and Asia. When your own Universalist 
Service Committee went into operation in Europe in 
1945, you simply added one more task to your busy 
schedule. No other individual Universalist has been 
responsible for as much contribution in kind to our 
work as have you. Clothing sent from your busy 
work-rooms has been cleaned and made ready for in- 
stant use. Your labors are the source of amazement 
and delight to your fellow townsmen and pride and joy 
to your fellow religionists all over this land. You, who 
have so greatly served, we count among our greatest. 

Mrs. WALTER WORTHINGTON, with your sympa- 
thetic imagination and your keen perception of need, 
you initiated and organized sewing projects which 
speeded the shipments of clothing from our Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Warehouse and made those products 
more abundant and more useful. You and all the 
Universalist women whom you symbolize; you, whose 
skilled hands wrought the gospel of universal brother- 
hood into the very fabric of garments to clothe the 
naked, we most gladly honor this day. 
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Cart H. Voss, we are not ashamed to say that from 
you we have learned very much of both the spirit and 
the practical expression of that concern for human 
well-being which should characterize the daily lives of 
all religionists. Your most successful work in inter- 
cultural relations among youth and the mature 1s 
everywhere known and honored among us. If, in the 
heat and burden of the day, we have most times 
seemed to take it for granted, forgive us. Your leader- 
ship of the intercultural work-camp unit at the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Messiah last summer was 1n 
truth the real “Philadelphia Story” of this troubled 
year; our most respectful appreciation then goes to you 
and to your faithful associates in the work. 

Mrs. ALBERT BELL, director of our Ohio work 
camp project in 1948 and resident director of the 
Philadelphia work camp last summer, your conscien- 
tious and devoted service in the day-by-day direction of 
activities in both rural and urban situations has meant 
much to the success of these projects. Our deep felt 
appreciation goes to you for the leadership you have 
given and for your continuing devotion to the work 
of the Universalist Service Committee. 


Rosert Dick, leader of our institutional service unit 
made up of young people who last summer worked in 
the Psychiatric Hospital at Danvers, Massachusetts, 
your modest ability made of a diverse group of inex- 
perienced young people a working team to whose suc- 
cessful service high officials of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts give grateful testimony. Your church, 
therefore, takes pride in the ministry of love given by 
yourself and your associates to those unfortunates 
whom society has so shamefully neglected. 

ALBERT C. NILEs, DonaLp K. Evans, RAyMonp L. 
SABIN, CLINTON LEE ScoTT, PHitip R. GILEs, good 
ministers of Universalism, you belong together, for you 
are one in spirit. Leaders of work-camp units of Uni- 
versalist ministers, we honor you, and those who 
worked with you, for a notable beginning of what we 
believe and earnestly hope will become a great and 
widespread fraternal movement. Severally and to- 
gether, you are responsible for restoring a church in 
Ohio, building a recreation center for childhood and 
youth in Maine, and reconditioning and improving 
the equipment of our educational center at Ferry 
Beach, Maine. But more important than these visible 
accomplishments is the great fact that working to- 
gether, you inspired men of widely differing ideologies, 
to find a faith deeper than all differences. In the 
name of God and man, carry on! 

Those cited for foreign service and their citations 
follow: 
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Gustav ULricn, truly the scripture was fulfi 
in your work with displaced European youth, 
through that work, you not only “preached deli 
ance to captives”, but also “set at liberty” score 
“them that were bruised” by the brutality of war 
nations. For your pioneer work with adolescent I 
and girls in Germany, The Universalist Churck 
America delights to honor you; both for yourself | 
your splendid family, accept then our profound gi 
tude and our abiding esteem. 

Davin Coxe, we have not forgotten that you v 
into Germany mostly at your own expense in the si 
mer of 1948, and spent long weeks hard at work y 
Dr. Ulrich in Verden. You also laid the groundw 
for our service this year in Druhvald. You left Ame 
a boy. You came back to us a man sobered, but 
fire with a great cause, and so instant in your in 
ance that we increase our efforts to relieve the pl 
of suffering European youth. Your fellow Uni 
salists take pride in your record and honor you for y 
continued labors on behalf of the needy. 


GeorceE L. Nixes, leader of the group of yo 
people who gave their summer to live with and yv 
for German youth in Druhvald, Germany, you 
your associates the Universalist Church holds in |} 
honor. With patience, wisdom, industry and aly 
in good humor, you successfully discharged 
responsibility for the welfare of ten young Amerie 
three thousand miles from home in a war stricken 1]: 
By your example, you inspired your associates to 
tical expression, in daily fellowship, of that univ 
brotherhood which is the cornerstone of our faith. 
this, we honor you. 

NorMa Goopwin, you have an unusual reco 
more than a year of active service to war victi 
three countries of Europe. In your person ang 
word of mouth around the camp-fires in the evel 
discussion groups in Poland, Finland, and Gerr 
you carried the heartening gospel of Universalism | 
long winter months, you lived with those hard pri 
folk and shared their sufferings. You helped to 
again the lamps of hope in hearts long darkened. 
this work done under the auspices of the Friends : 
ice Committee, your Service Committee and 
church holds you in high honor and we are prow 
claim you as a daughter of Universalism. 


Following these citations which had been pl 
by the committee in consultation with the diré 
the following surprise citation was given Mr. Fii 

CaRLETON Miner Fisuer, director of the Ur 
salist Service Committee, in the world emergency 
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vere the first of this valiant fellowship to go abroad 
o minister to human need in the name of your church. 
fou went to Holland in the days of greatest need. 
four mission accomplished there, you went to what 
vas then the most needy area of Europe, Hungary. 
(ou lived with the afflicted in the cold, bomb-scarred 
yuildings of Budapest through the bitterest winter 
turope had known in one hundred years. Through 
our efforts was brought “bread to the eater and seed 
othe sower.”’ For this a grateful people honored you, 
und through you, your church. You are one of three 
American relief workers decorated by the government 
f Hungary. The Universalist Church of America 
not only honors you, the Universalist people of Amer- 
ca in the persons of their representatives here gath- 
ered, pledge anew their continued support for the 
zreat work you represent. 


| Dr. Lalone and Mr. Fisher then presented the Sery- 
ce Committee pin to those cited. 

The high point of this great service came in Dr. 
sustav Ulrich’s sermon on ““The Verden Youth Cen- 
er—A Gateway to Security and Life.” Dr. Ulrich told 
he story of the Universalist Service Committee work 
vith displaced adolescent boys and girls in the most 
fective manner, by a simple recital of life stories of 
hese unfortunate children. He made an eloquent 
dlea for work among orphaned German civilian youth 
ufter the completion of the work with displaced youth. 
He pointed out the larger significance of our Verden 
Home as the first of its kind in Germany. As a direct 
‘esult of our relatively small project and modeled on 
she Verden Home, similar institutions have now been 
set up in both British and American zones by occu- 
pation authorities. 

To the morning offering for the work of the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee, those present gave over 
four hundred dollars. 

The afternoon meeting which was held in the First 
Unitarian Church was a workshop session on the pro- 
gram of our church at work. Its aim was to evaluate 
and explore ways in which the total service program 
of The Universalist Church of America might be ex- 
panded and made a more effective witness to our 
faith. For many weeks the writer had feared the 
worst for this session, feeling that its placing on Sun- 
Jay afternoon was wrong. When Sunday dawned 
bright and warm, I was sure that the meeting would 
bring together not more than two dozen people. Three 
hundred were there! Most of them stayed clear 
through and many of them took active part in that 
two-hour session. No greater or more heartening 
estimony could there be to the enthusiasm and earnest- 
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ness of the delegates at this Assembly. 

Carleton Fisher, chairman, first called on Mrs. 
Cyrus Springall of Malden, Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Association of Universalist Women’s Clara Bar- 
ton Home Camps for Diabetic Children. Mrs. Spring- 
all told an inspiring story of expanding service at both 
the Joslin Camp for Boys and the Clara Barton Camp 
for Girls. Increased facilities to serve more victims of 
diabetes are in process. An outdoor chapel is to be 
built by members of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Plans are under way to make longer use of the 
camp, using the period to serve older folk. Experi- 
mental medical work of great value to all diabetics 
is increasing. Increased training of counselors in 
medical aspects of the work goes hand in hand with 
increased training of the medical staff in the educa- 
tional values of camp life. Increased training of par- 
ents of diabetic children is also a feature of the present 
program. Among the most pressing needs of the camp 
is a new and larger recreation hall for Joslin boys. 

Mrs. Louis B. Cartwright, chairman of the Women’s 
Rural Service project located twelve miles from Nan- 
king, China, described the work and made a most im- 
portant announcement about its future. This work 
in China is done by trained social workers under the 
direct supervision of Ginling College. It consists of 
basic home making, training in crafts and agriculture 
for a better way of living, nursery school, child guid- 
ance and health clinics. Mrs. Cartwright pointed 
out that continuous contact has been kept with the 
work right up to present, and that in spite of the con- 
fused and unhappy circumstances incident to the civil 
war the work goes on successfully and, from all infor- 
mation available to the moment, will continue suc- 
cessfully. 

Mrs. Annie B. Willis, director of our Jordan Neigh- 
borhood at Suffolk, Virginia, described the work 
with children and mothers and outlined its needs. She 
spoke gratefully of the new library, so long needed, 
and finally brought into being by the persistent efforts 
of Susan M. Andrews. 

Dr. Lalone declared that our service projects taken 
in toto — those of our women, our Service Committee 
and our International Church Extension Board — 
constitute the growing edge of Universalism. They 
help us to grow both inwardly and outwardly. Dr. 
Evans, speaking for the ICEB, pointed out that though 
we have not yet done much in Japan following the 
war, some valuable work under Mrs. Ike and a rural 
worker is being done. Said he: “We have great tradi- 
tion, threads of hope, and a great challenge in Japan. 
Mr. Fisher, fresh from a conference of relief agencies 
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and service agencies, had previously reported that 
Service Work Camps in Japan last year were declared 
by authorities to have been the greatest service brought 
to the Japanese people since the war. Said Mr. 
Fisher: “This should be a clue to us in our future 
work in Japan.” Dr. Arms, speaking for the World 
Order Commission, urged support for the mental 
health project suggested by the Commission. 

General discussion was long and animated. The 
question of our very limited support for Jordan 
Neighborhood House got a thorough airing. Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott suggested that we either give ade- 
quate support to the institution or cease to claim it. 

The discussion got side-tracked a bit in irrelevant 
aspects of the problem of mental health and ministry 
to patients in psychiatric hospitals. This left too little 
time for discussion of the work overseas and sugges- 
tions for future projects. The hour was well spent, 
however. Motion pictures of the work at Clara 
Barton Camp and the Joslin Camp closed the session. 

The day closed on a high note with an address by 
the Rev. Harry Frater-Smid of Amsterdam, Holland. 

Dr. William J. Arms, Peoria, Illinois, presided. Dr. 
Arms and Alice Harrison reported on the Conference 
of Religious Liberals held in Amsterdam, Holland this 
last summer. Dr. Arms said in part: 

“For my part, there were a few instances which took 
me to the heights. I remember listening in the cham- 
bers of the Mayor’s office to that gentleman speak with 
direct understanding of the English language. I shall 
always remember hearing him say, ‘A good govern- 
ment is always a tolerant government. A good religion 
is always a tolerant religion. A good man is always a 
tolerant man.’ 

“TI shall never forget how I listened to a woman as 
she said, ‘one night in the shelter, when hundreds of 
bombs were falling very close, we were cold and very 
hungry, but we had faith. Out of my own spirit I be- 
lieve in the sun although it does not shine. I believe in 
friendship although all around me is hate.’ 

“One thing was very evident and that was that the 
rank and file of the Congress were miles ahead of its 
leadership. Its leadership was timid and_ afraid. 
Everything was deferred for consideration and for fur- 
ther judgment. No findings were made official. 

“The sermon that Dr. Eliot preached on Sunday 
morning expressed that dignity of human spirit which 
I believe to be the genesis of liberal religion. It was 
not a great congress, but one would not have-missed it 
for the world. I do not know the names of the people 
to whom I spoke, but their spirits are a part of me for 
all time.” 
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The speaker of the evening, the Rev. Frater-Sn 
who had arrived in this country the week before, » 
brought here for a year of graduate study in Harv 
Divinity School by the International Church Extens 
Committee and the Universalist Service Commit 
He is the associate minister of the Free Communit 
Amsterdam, Holland, an organization whose ideol 
and practice parallels closely that of the Ameri 
Universalist fellowship. 

He said in part: 

“Being before you as a minister and representa 
of the Free Community of Amsterdam, the first thi 
want to say in this official meeting of your Assemb! 
to express my gratefulness that you all enabled m 
come to you to see how your life, your thought | 
work is going. You fulfilled a deep-rooted desir 
get acquainted with you because now, for two yea 
have known that our Free Community was no lor 


as alone as I had thought before. ‘ 
‘““As to my own country, we are absolutely unic 


We stand on our own and have to fight a bitter stru, 
for life, but we feel that we must fight since fift 
hundred members want us to so do. They do 
want to belong to one of the traditional churche 
Holland with their ruling and the dictatorship, 1 
want to think their own thought and want to find t 
own life. The churches do not like us and the 
manists and Free Thinkers do not either. That m: 
it difficult to keep up our faith. 

“From both sides, people shrug their shoulders 
I must agree that I personally, sometimes, ! 
doubted whether I was right or wrong. Now, I dc 
no longer; and let me assure you that one of the n 
reasons for this is that I met Dr. Cummins, Dr. La 
and the Rev. Carleton Fisher. What they told 
and what they showed me was thrilling since it ¢ 
me a view of another free community, much la 
than ours in Amsterdam, your Universalist Churc 
America. I cannot tell you how strengthening this 
covery was tome. It gave mea feeling of compan 
ship, just what I needed and could not find in my « 
country. 

“The first example of Universalism I came in tc 
with was the wonderful work my colleague 
friend, Carleton Fisher, did in Amsterdam in the 
year after the war. I saw him as the leader of his c 
mittee working from daybreak until sunset distribu 
clothing most of the people of Amsterdam neede 
bitterly. When I saw him working for us as a 
resentative of a group in a country far from our: 
people who had even never seen us, but neverth 
gave us what they thought we needed in ama 
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lantities, I felt, what was said this morning in such 
sautiful words that the name of brotherhood and love 
as woven in the garments Mr. Fisher gave us. This 
‘(perience was a lesson for me. 

“This effective help given without any question con- 
ming the religious background of the receivers and 
ithout any advertisement concerning the religious 
uckground of the sponsors, made a great impression 
1me. It was my first contact with your Universal- 
mM: 

“Now I am here, I may call myself a representative 
all people in Holland and express their gratefulness. 
ist because of my personal presence, I may quote the 
ords of my beloved Queen Juliana which cannot be 
aproved. ‘On behalf of the Netherland Relief Or- 
mizations, we express our deep appreciation for the 
lendid work achieved by the Universalist Church to 
¢ benefit of the war victims in the Netherlands.’ 
[ay they convince you of the platform you helped to 
aild in our hearts on which you can land whenever 
ju like. I know these are only words, but I cannot 
ve you anything more at this moment. I do hope for 
chance to show my gratefulness in deeds rather than 
ords. 

“Maybe, there are differences between you and us, 
at there may be differences between you, too, as I 
ave already noticed, but I think that in the real Uni- 
‘salism, there must be several shades, facets of one 
iamond, but when this diamond is a genuine one, it 
all right and it is my conviction that the diamond is a 
‘nuine one. 

“T do hope that we in Holland can return your hos- 
tality with ours. When it comes to this, I hope that 
u find less difficulties on your way than I did on 
ine. I had to gather at least eleven documents such 
political reliability; good conduct from my fourth 
rthday until now as far as known to the Mayor of my 
wn; a certificate that I was really born; I had to 
idergo a blood test and three medical examinations; 
was asked for an X-Ray photograph of life size. I 
id to declare several things and I cannot remember 
it two now; one was that I would not overthrow 
lur government so you can be reassured. The other 
as the most important. I swore to the American 
onsul that I am a bona fide student of more than 
teen years of age. 

“What is the Free Community and what does it do? 
was a result of a revolt; a revolt of two ministers, 
e brothers Huzenholtz. They revolted against the 
utch Reformed Church which made it impossible 
r liberal and modern thinking people to hold to its 
dgmas and its creed. The Church was very intol- 
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erant in those days, I am speaking of 1875 and it 
embittered its more liberal thinking people. These 
two men left the church and two hundred and fifty 
people followed them. They searched for a more 
liberal church and turned first to the Remonstrant 
Church which in the 17th Century, had revolted 
against orthodoxy, and to which nowadays most of the 
important theological professors such as van Holk 
Heering and others belong. 

“But there were many people whose protest against 
the Church went so far that they even did not like 
the word any more. It suggested too many disgusting 
thoughts of spiritual dictatorship and dogmatism and 
they dropped the word church. So they started a new 
movement with the name ‘Community.’ The leaders 
of the movement were these brothers Huzenholtz and 
they started the movement in a restaurant since they 
had no other place. 

“The first question now was: ‘which form do we 
need?’ ‘They decided to stand on their own as a living 
protest against the denial of Protestant principles and 
to keep the movement open for all Protestants against 
the orthodox churches in the future. 

“Besides this, what did the Remonstrant Church 
say? Well, it said officially: “The Remonstrant Fel- 
lowship is a Christian ecclesiastical brotherhood in 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ according to Scrip- 
tures is professed and preached in freedom and tol- 
erance.’ 

“Our founders asked, ‘What is the gospel of Jesus 
Christ?’ What is the meaning of ‘according to the 
Scriptures?’ Shall Scriptures prescribe the rules of 
preaching? Besides this, a church had doctrines which 
they had denied such as the remains of supernaturalism 
and magic which they believed outmoded. 

“So they founded their own community which was 
no church (as you will see our ‘church’ has a meaning 
different from yours.) They wanted the community 
to be a living and contemporary institute capable of 
reacting on all life. They wanted it also to be easy to 
enter and easy to leave since they wanted it to be a 
clear reflection of its power. ‘This is contrary to ‘the 
church.’ 

“They called their group a Free Community since 
the meaning of this word in Dutch includes its religious 
character. So it started as a bastion for the maintain- 
ing of religion in a free and undogmatic spirit. 

“Another thing about this Free; it does not mean 
free from, but free to. A verse of a famous Dutch poet 

says, “True freedom is obeying the laws.’ This rule 
obtains here, too. Our freedom is dependent on the 
faith by which and with which we believe; on the faith 
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stself and not on the forms of faith nor on the religious 
habits. No dogmatism and no formalism! This means 
fairness and open-ness for all different religions and 
tendencies. 

“Tt is for this reason that we dropped religious rites 
which lost their original meaning for us. So we 
dropped the Communion ceremony and even the Bap- 
tism. Of course we like symbols, but these symbols 
lost their original magic and sacramental meaning for 
us. Our freedom has its expression in our avowal and 
aim: ‘cultivation of religious, moral life in liberal and 
undogmatic spirit.’ This includes that we never ask 
for any formulation of the faith, but, of course, we use 
formulations in the words we use. We cannot do with- 
out words, can we? Notwithstanding Shakespeare's 
‘words, words, words!’ But we agree with him that 
words are only fleeting indications of an uninterpret- 
able essence. For instance, the word, God, which for 
every person will have a special meaning which stands 
for him alone. In connection with this, we say that 
an objective formulation, a statement in the field of 
religion which aims at everybody is impossible and if 
so, never could be made by man. Its formulation has 
two dangers: 1. The danger that people unlearn to 
think for themselves. A printed rule has too much 
authority! 2. The danger of hypocrisy and Phar- 
isaism. 

“When we use formulations, we do so in the knowl- 
edge that they are accidental; essential is the inner 
power and warmth of faith itself. This faith, when of 
an inspiring strength, will choose a variable form which 
adapts itself to inner life and inner wants and needs. 
So, our Free Community helps each of its members to 
find his own light. 

“Our freedom means also; freedom from tradition, 
but, of course, we never reject tradition. We cannot 
be indifferent to values of an old culture, but the past 
is not a preserved treasure; as good students, we must 
accept the inheritance as an unfinished creation, which 
we must complete as far as we can in our time and with 
our means and we must discard what has turned to 
ashes. Nobody can warm hiniself with ashes. He 
needs a fire which can create new fires. (He needs 
new wine in new bottles!)” 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


The business session of the church was called to 
order again by President Latham at nine forty Monday 
morning. Mr. Latham appointed Dr. Carl H. Olson 
of Minneapolis official parliamentarian and added the 
names of the Rev. Russell Lockwood and the Rev. Roy 
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Hatt to the roster of the Credentials Committee. 
The chairman of the Resolutions committee, 
Rev. Mason McGinness, asked for instructions. Un 
his directive, the committee could report only resc 
tions received forty-five days prior to the Asseml 
Only one such had come in. Others had come dur 
the sessions. It was voted on motion of Mr. Bick 
that the committee be instructed to act on resoluti 

submitted to the Assembly. 

Mr. Latham announced the offering received for 
Universalist Service Committee totaled $388.66 ; 
suggested that odd figures were confusing and 
$11.34 was needed to make the sum up to $400. 
can now be reported that delegates responded so t 
the final total of this offering is $405.20. 

Dr. Stanley Manning took the chair on reques 
Mr. Latham. Dr. Manning recognized Dr. Brain 
Gibbons, chairman of the Nominating Commi 
who presented his report. In response to previous 
action to the published report of the Committee, 
Gibbons commented on the methods of the commi 
and the limitations under which members worked. 
said, ‘““‘We learn by doing and the members of — 
committee and the chairman have learned the h 
way. We were appointed in July 1948. At that ti 
we asked if there were any funds to pay expense: 
that this committee could meet and consider poter 
nominees. The answer was no. We were on our 0 
Members were scattered all over the country, f 
New Jersey to Alabama, from Vermont to Wiscor 
All of our work therefore had to be done by lett 
This took just one year of correspondence. We fF 
lished notices in the Leader and Teamwork reques 
presentation of names. I asked the other membe1 
the committee to submit their list of names. We. 
sixty suggestions and had to choose a slate wit 
meeting once.” Dr. Gibbons then presented the 
as agreed upon by his committee: for president Ha 


_S. Latham, New Jersey; for vice presidents, Dr. 
li: 


ald K. Evans, Ohio; Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, II 
Trustees for four years: Dr. Donald Hoyt, New Y' 
Mr. Julian F. McGowin, Alabama; Dr. John M. | 
cliff, Massachusetts; the Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
sachusetts; Dr. Gustav Ulrich, New ee 
preacher of the Occasional Sermon, Dr. Tracy 
Pullman, Michigan. Dr. Evans and Mrs. Mu) 
asked that their names be withdrawn from nomin 
for the position of vice-president. Since this re 
was made in the light of the amendment to the by- 
abolishing the office of vice-president ( proposedi 
passed subsequent to the work of the nominating | 
mittee) the requests were accepted. The Rev. Ge 
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M. LaPoint of Minnesota then nominated Mr. Hol- 


brook Mulford for the office of trustee for four years. 


: 


Other nominations from the floor were: Miss Ida M. 
Folsom of Maine by Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Massa- 
chusetts and the Rev. Arthur McDavitt of Indiana by 
Mrs. Minnie Leiser of Indiana. 

After the reception of the report and nominations 
from the floor, Mr. Latham returned to the chair. 
Pressure of time for business made it necessary to vote 


| to receive by title only, the following reports: Central 


Planning Council, Service Committee, International 
Church Extension Board, World Order, Five-Year- 
Plan, Town and Rural Church, Ministry, Theological 
Schools, Faith and Order, Jordan Neighborhood 
House, Public Relations, and Literature Committees. 
The Rev. Philip Giles, director of the Unified Appeal, 
made a brief report and called attention to his printed 
report in the packet received by the delegates. 

The principal feature of the morning session, the 
General Superintendent’s Report, brought a round of 
hearty applause reflecting the approval of the dele- 
gates. Dr. Cummins was frank and realistic in his 
comments on the state of the church and its relation 
to the outside world. The overall tenor of the address, 
however, was positive and optimistic. The full text 
of the report appears in this number. The report was 
received with thanks and referred to the Committee 


on Official Reports. 
Mr. Bicknell presented the amendments to the by- 


_ laws referred to earlier in this account and they were 


passed. Mr. Samuel Parker made a brief report on 


the joint contributory pension plan now available to 


our ministers and churches. 


After voting to author- 
ize the Credentials Committee to pass upon those dele- 
gates whose.credentials were not in proper order, the 
Assembly recessed. 

The Monday evening session was to have been given 
over to a panel discussion on Churchmanship by Dr. 
Scott, Mr. Gardner, Mr. LaPoint, Miss Folsom, and 
Mr. Hershel. The pressure of time prompted the 
members of the panel to suggest that it would be better 
churchmanship to cancel their discussion and thus re- 
lease the evening hours for business. This was done 
and the Assembly called to order by the president at 
eight o’clock. The report of the Commission on the 
Study of Church Union was presented by the Rev. 
John E. Wood, Chairman. The heart of this report 
(which will eventually go to our churches in toto) is 
contained in the following two propositions of a reso- 
lution jointly prepared and agreed upon by our com- 
mission on the Study of Church Union and that of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
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I. Vote of the parish churches of both denomina- 
tions on whether they even wish to study and consider, 
the possibilities of federal union of their two national 
bodies. 

We recommend to the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association and the General 
Assembly of The Universalist Church of America, 
both meeting in 1949, that they submit this resolution 
to their constituent parish churches with the request 
that by June 1, 1950, these churches shall vote on 
whether they wish to study and consider the possibility 
of federal union of their two national bodies; and that 
these parish churches shall report the result of their 
vote to their respective national commissions. 

2. Continuing Commissions on Church Union. 

We recommend to the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association and The Universalist 
Church of America, both meeting in 1949, that each 
shall provide for the appointment of an Interim 
Commission on Church Union: 

a. To serve until June 1, 1950; 

b. To co-operate with the corresponding com- 
mission of the other denomination in con- 
tinuing education in and supervision of 
this project; and 

c. To explore the interest of other churches and 
associations of churches in forming a wider 
and more inclusive federal union of 
churches based upon free faith and con- 
gregational polity. 

This joint resolution was a part of a larger report 
which the Universalist Commission had _ previously 
made to the Board of Trustees which appointed it. 
Dean Ratcliff aske dfor a reading of the entire report 
and this was done. In its report to the Trustees, 
the Commission had pointed out that “Only an over- 
whelming will to unity among the people of our 
churches can surmount the difficulties we recognize 
as being present.” ‘This comment was made in con- 
nection with the Commission’s interpretation of the 
joint resolution. The larger report also contained 
recommendations for four propositions to be sub- 
mitted to our churches, that the continuing Commis- 
sion seek 1. Federal union with Unitarians “Above 
the level of the parish churches.” 2. Continue work 
and seek through co-operative efforts “other groups 
of free churches to develop a plan for the creation of 
a United Liberal Church.” 3. A plan for extending 
co-operation which “shall preserve the autonomy of 
of the Universalist denomination.” 4. That the Com- 
mission “be instructed to discontinue its work.” 

Debate was lengthy, intense, but always in good 
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spirit. Miss Bruner asked how many members of the 
Commission signed the report. Dean Radcliff replied, 
“seven.” It was pointed out that the meeting of the 
Commission when the entire report was framed came 
in August when some members could not be present, 
“put later the report was circulated among all members 
and all who replied agreed to it. Mr. Stevens sug- 
gested that the supplementary report was out of order 
in the discussion, but he was not upheld. Dean Rad- 
cliff pointed out that the entire document was the 
only official report. Mr. McGinness rose to remark 
that the purport of the resolution was simply to ask 
our churches whether or not they wished to consider 
the proposition of union. Earle McKinney asked if 
there was a representative of the Unitarian church 
present. Thereupon the Rev. William Lewis of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, minister of the Portsmouth 
Federated Universalist-Unitarian parish and super- 
intendent of New Hampshire Universalist Churches, 
was called forward as representative of the American 
Unitarian Association. Mr. Lewis said that the 
A.U.A. adopted this joint resolution unanimously 
at the conference in Oregon last August and that 
the vote..was a “genuine expression of the will of 
the people.” He pointed out that directly after the 
conference an interim committee in charge of the 
matter prepared and sent out (on the fifth of this 
month) a packet to the churches. The packet con- 
tains a list of the present joint enterprises carried on 
for many years by Unitarians and Universalists. ‘The 
list, he said “‘covers a wide range from ministerial 
conferences to the production of a joint hymnal.” In 
conclusion he urged that the delegates vote a simple 
“yes” or “no” on the joint resolution. We have ad- 
vanced the date of completion of the vote to May 1, 
1950 hoping to get favorable results before our next 
May meeting.” 

Dr. Reamon rose to point out that “‘for the first time 
in my memory, a proposition regarding Universalist- 
Unitarian union has been submitted that gives the 
people an opportunity to express themselves.” Dr. 
Manning suggested the dangers possible in going 
ahead with a union movement which gave the appear- 
ance of being restricted or exclusive. The vote taken 
on the joint resolution showed one hundred eighty- 
nine affirmative ballots and none in opposition. 

The report of the Committee on Survey was then 
taken up. On the first recommendation to reorganize 
the Church on a functional basis including the reor- 
ganization of the Board so that each member would 
become the chairman of a department, lively debate 
arose. Mr. Bicknell said that while the proposition 
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was logically unanswerable it would nevertheless 
unworkable. He pointed out that certain corporati 
had tried this scheme, but that it had resulted in “ 
rolling” and had to be abandoned. “The Board 
Trustees ought to be an independent Board wh 
acts on reports from the various bodies.” Mr. V 
believed that the comparison of the Church with 
dustrial corporations was inaccurate and unfortun: 
Said he, ‘People who run a church, the people y 
run the program should have the policy mak 
power.” Mr. McGinness, a member of th¢ Sur 
Committee, said, ‘“The people involved in the p 
gram of our Church should have a representat 
board. The independent board has a point of v: 
that interferes with efficent and democratic operati 
We feel that to do our work properly we ought to hi 
departments and a board that represents those deps 
ments.” Dr. Evans expressed his conviction that “ 
should move in this direction,” but he questioned 
mechanics of the proposal. “I want this departme 
alization, but cannot vote for this type of implemen 
tion.” The Rev. Raymond Hopkins of Massachus 
gave testimony to the success of this departmental t; 
of board in both local churches and in state conv 
tions. Mr. Metz wanted to know whether or not t 
proposal meant enlarging the board and was told it: 
not. Dr. Benjamin Hersey inquired whether this me: 
that a person elected to the board automatically | 
came a department head eventually. Miss Folsom 
plied “We would hope the person would.” Miss Bru: 
rose to re-enforce the contention that this scheme: 
oganization has succeeded in local churches wher: 
had been adopted. Mr. Louis Cartwright of a! 
remarked that the proposal ‘“‘seems to be govern 
by the nominating committee and this is somet 
very dangerous.” Dr. Scott of Massachusetts sp 
ing in favor of the proposed board organization mi 
a facetious remark about how board members wi 
chosen which sounded far more devastating than | 
meant it to be. Scott’s remark was definitely resen| 
by many present. Mr. Wyman asked if the commit) 
in preparing this plan had considered geographi 
representation. Mr. Giles counseled patience. 
Wyman came back with reiteration, “Did the c 
mittee consider geographical representation?” Gi 
“I don’t know”. Mr. Bicknell rose again to rem: 
that, “Ten ‘years ago people were fighting for 
Planning Counsel as a necessary representative bo 
Adopt this and you kill the Planning Counsel. Gi 
graphical representation in the Board is necessa 
Preserve the Planning Counsel and keep an indep: 
dent board.” Achenbach of New York moved to ta, 
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he motion until the next day. The motion was lost. 
Mr. Flint of Ohio moved the previous question. This 
notion, too, was lost and the debate went on. Gard- 
ier of Maine, a board member, said, “At the present 
ime we have a more or less departmentalized board. 
his plan is worth trying for it will give us an oppor- 
unity in the Board to organize ourselves. At the pres- 
mt time we are lop-sided. If we pass this recom- 
endation, and I hope we will, success will depend on 
hat you people do in local churches and in state 
onventions.” Giles moved to strike out the second 
varagraph of the recommendation providing for elec- 
ion of board members as department chairmen. The 
aotion was lost. McGinness asked, if election was by 
he General Assembly, how could the proposition be 
alled beaurocratic? Dr. Reamon of New York, past 
resident and board member, said, ‘“The services of 
oard members have been magnificent. In these latter 
ears we have had a democratic board. No legitimate 
use or interest of our people has been refused hearing 
d consideration by our boards. I am of the convic- 
ion that the most satsifactory arrangement is a board 
ected without consideration of special interests. Such 
board serves as a healthy check and balance.” 
The vote on the recommendation to reorganize on 
departmental basis and to set up a representative 
oard was passed one hundred four affirmative ballots 
» fifty-four negative. The recommendation to set up 
1e first five departments during this biennium was 
oted. Likewise the recommendation to elect addi- 
onal trustees as at present, passed. It was also recom- 
1ended to instruct the trustees to set up a special 
ommittee on church statistics and to evolve new sta- 
stical forms. 
The recommendation of the Survey Committee to 
lemorialize the Trustees of the Universalist Publish- 
ig House “urging that steps be taken” to make the 
louse a department of publications “within the 
amework of The Universalist Church of America” 
len came up. The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, man- 
yer of the Publishing House, spoke to the question. 
fr. Wyman asked exactly what was in the mind of the 
mmittee ‘in terms of a department of publication.” 
le pointed out the present fact that the House is now 
wned jointly by the state conventions and The Uni- 
rsalist Church of America and operates within a 
amework of interlocking boards. He did not press 
logic of this point, but went on to state some hard 
cts in the field of publishing. He said that the House 
ould welcome a department of publications provided 
e necessary staff were available. Such a department 
ould require as a minimum, a full-time book and 
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pamphlet editor assisted by a full-time trained stylist 
with necessary money for art work expense. These 
alone would require a minimum of fifteen thousand 
dollars annual expenditure. Mr. Wyman also pointed 
out that the House is currently engaged in a 
co-operative scheme with our church organizations 
and jocai churches in doing printing. Looking to the 
future, he said, “Perhaps we should give over our 
service department to the Department of Education, 
and the printing over to a department of publicity 
and become a straight publishing house. Or perhaps 
we may have to restrict ourselves to the publication 
of The Christian Leader.” Mr. Voss recalled an 
earlier suggestion which he had made that the Pub- 
lishing House become a “real co-operative.’ Mr. 
Wyman pointed out that we have been moving in 
that direction as fast as possible. The vote on the 
recommendation was taken and passed. On motion 
of Donald King, it was voted to adjourn until nine- 
thirty the next morning. 


TUESDAY SESSIONS 


To meet all legal requirements the actions taken at 
the special meeting the night before were ratified at the 
regular Tuesday morning meeting. The brief remain- 
der of the Survey Committee report was acted on 
favorably and the report accepted as a whole. 

Mr. Latham recognized and called to the platform 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Brooks reported on the status and the program of our 
Washington church. He said in part: 

“The record of the National church has been a very 
remarkable record. If it were placed beside the record 
of other churches in our great cities, it would stand up 
well. 

“The first thing that we must keep in mind about 
this church is that it is a joint project. It is not the 
property or project of a group in Washington. The 
building was built by the General Convention. We 
own it. It belongs to every Universalist. The church 
and the parsonage are owned by the U.C.A. The only 
things we in Washington own are the furnishings 
which we have put into the church. The Washington 
church is therefore a joint responsibility in all that we 
do, in all that we undertake. 

“T want to say a personal word of appreciation to 
Dr. Benjamin Hersey of New York City who, in the 
past year, has come to Washington several times as a 
trustee of the U.C.A. and has sat with our board. 

“T do not think that anyone out across the country 
has any understanding of the loyalty and devotion 
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and sacrifice of the people in the local church in 
Washington. 

“People have spoken to me about moving the Wash- 
ington Church. If it is ever moved, it will be by a vote 
of The Universalist Church of America because it 
owns it. We must realize that any intelligent people 
in a local church look to the future and we have so 
looked and discussed our future. 

“We were once surrounded by churches, but 
those churches have moved away. There is a change 
going on in Washington and within the center of 
Washington; there is a definite change in regard to 
business. All along Sixteenth Street, the old residential 
area is disappearing and business is taking over. 

“We are not interested in making our church 
another liberalized, orthodox church. We are inter- 
ested in making it the best Universalist Church that 
we can make it in the capital city. 

“On November 7, there will be a meeting of our 
Board of Management with three representatives from 
every organization in the church to re-think, re-valu- 
ate and re-see our goals and our duties. 

“There are some things which we are doing in 
which we take solemn pride. We have a fine adult 
class which meets every Sunday morning. We can 
be proud of our women’s accomplishments; one day 
group and two evening groups. We can be proud of 
our annual lectures on Universalism inaugurated by 
Dr. Lalone. Last year, Dr. Kapp gave five magnificent 
lectures. We take some pride in the publication of 
some sermons on Universalism. We are proud of our 
Social Service program. We are glad our church has 
become known as a clearing center. Your Washing- 
ton church has supported the U.C.A. in all its under- 
takings; Unified Appeal, Camps for Diabetic Chil- 
dren, and Overseas Work. 

“I want to say here that we suffered a great loss in 
the passing of Dr. John van Schaick. No one could 
ever tell you what he did for that church. There was 
never any Call of duty which he would not answer. The 
loyalty and devotion to the Church of both Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick is one of the most beautiful things 
I have ever seen in my life. 

“We have our problems. We are an isolated 
church. Our nearest Universalist neighbor on the 
north is Philadelphia; on the south, Rocky Mount, 
N.C. Washington is a southern orthodox city. We 
have the most fluid population in the country. We 
have three children who walk to our church school. 
Our people live five, ten, fifteen, twenty miles out. 

“We have another problem. I think we should 
do something as a church. Get something going out- 
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side this great national capital. It is going to t 
money and trained personnel to do this. We sho 
have done this years ago. I think it is a tragedy t 
the building has never been paid for. Our pec 
should be placing memorials in that church. Th 
should be a memorial to the Universalist boys 
gave their lives in the second world war. 

“The building today is in absolutely perfect cor 
tion. For over a year now, we have had a volunt 
group of men and women and we have taken care 
the building. During the past year, we received fr 
two bequests nine thousand dollars. We immedia 
took half of that total ($4500.) and sent the mo 
to the U.C.A. to help pay off the debt on the buildi 

“Our church is open every day in the year. I 
July, we had the services on Sunday all through 
month and in August, we joined with the Unitariz 

“Tt is my privilege to serve as director of the Wz 
ington Federation of Churches for nine years v 
a membership of one hundred and seventy-five } 
testant churches. I am on the executive committe 
the Committee on Religious Life in the Capital. 
am Chairman of the Clergy Committee of 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. I 
one of six persons appointed by Congress to a bo 
of directors of the Washington Alcoholic Clinic wk 
was set up by an act of Congress. 

‘A Presbyterian minister said, “The Universz 
Church in Washington stands as a symbol of ins 
siveness and the true spirit of co-operation and frie 
liness between all the churches of the city.’ ” 

The Budget Committee presented the 1949-1 
budget for ratification. This budget totals $118,< 
of which $76,373 are to be raised by the Unified 
peal. Shortly after this the hour for the special or 
the election of officers and trustees arrived and 
declared in order by the chair. Following the ba. 
ing, the Assembly resumed discussion of the bud 
Heber Robinson of Massachusetts condemned | 
salary included for Mrs. Willis, director of Jor 
Neighborhood House. Said he “I think it sti 
Thorsell of Maine moved to amend to increase 
Willis’ salary by five hundred dollars. The mo 
prevailed. 

Mr. Cartwright of Rochester set off an anima 
debate when he moved to amend the budget by 
ducing the item of seventy-eight thousand dollar: 
the receipt side of the Unified Appeal to sixty thous 
dollars and to adjust the expenditures proportiona’ 
Mr. Cartwright suggested that thereafter as rece 
came in they be disbursed proportionately to var 
departments to the amount above this minim 
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udget that the returns on the Unified Appeal would 
low. Walt Macpherson speaking to the Cartwright 
mendment said, “This is a retreat.” Lovett of Ala- 
ama whimsically suggested that he was almost urged 
9 move upping the Unified Appeal to one hundred 
housand dollars. Miss Bruner seconded Macpher- 
on’s appeal to have faith and go along with the bud- 
et as proposed. George Boyle of Little Falls, New 
fork, urged support of the Cartwright amendment. 
aid he, “Let’s face facts. We are not willing to con- 
ribute this much.” Harry Adams Hersey exhorted 
he group to have faith and expand. ‘“‘We’ve got Mr. 
xiles to raise this money.”’ Harrison of Massachusetts 
aid, “Never have our people up and down the 
ountry given as much as they are now giving and they 
vill give more.” Mary Scott pointed out that the 
resent budget included an amount for service projects 
ut $1750 below last year and that the Education 
Jepartment sum in the proposed budget is below the 
otal educational expenditure in the budget of last 
rear. Joe Lovett raised the question, “Are we going 
O wrap up our talent and bury it in the dirt?” Donald 
ing of Illinois moved to table the budget until after 
ction on the report of the Committee on Official 
Reports and Recommendations since that report con- 
ained matter bearing on budgetary needs. The mo- 
ion prevailed and the Assembly recessed until seven- 
hirty that evening. This hour was the second 
inscheduled business session found necessary. 

Early in the evening meeting, the following officers 
were declared elected on receipt of the report ox the 
ellers: President, Harold S. Latham; trustees for 
‘our years, Ida M. Folsom, Donald B. F. Hoyt, Julian 
*, McGowin, Holbrook Mulford, Gustav H. Ulrich; 
rustee for two years, William E. Gardner; members 
f the Central Fellowship Committee, Alfred S. Cole, 
Harmon M. Gehr, Emerson H. Lalone, David L. 
Peirce, Fred B. Perkins, Tracy M. Pullman, Myles W. 
Rodehaver; preacher of the Occasional Sermon, 1951, 
Tracy M. Pullman. 

Dr. Manning presented the report on the action of 
he General Sunday School Association to merge with 
he Department of Education and offered the motion 
0 be passed concurrently by the Association and the 
General Assembly. The motion was duly passed. 

Dr. Donald K. Evans, chairman of the Committee 
on Official Reports and Recommendations then pre- 
ented his report. Twenty of the twenty-six recom- 
mendations in that report were acted on with amazing 
speed. Considering the nature of many of the recom- 
mendations passed, it was obvious that delegate fatigue 
had set in. It was voted: to recommend the publica- 
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tion and “distribution through the churches” of the 
report of Mr. Latham, president; to hold a lay confer- 
ence in 1950; to develop a definite plan for recruiting 
ministers; to make a study of the possibility of develop- 
ing “internships” for theological students; that vigor- 
ous efforts be made by all churches to sponsor through 
assurances the entry of displaced persons into this 
country before June 1950; to merge the Universalist 
Service Committee and the International Church 
Extension Board into a Department of Service Pro- 
jects; that Jordan Neightborhood House become a 
project of the Department of Service Projects; that 
adequate expense appropriations for national study 
conferences be made available; that the World Order 
Commission be compressed; that the denomination 
follow through its commitments on economic justice 
by adjusting salaries of employees “‘to those compar- 
able in private industry,” and that churches do like- 
wise with their ministers; that ministers and laymen 
set up study groups to explore controversial problems; 
that we endorse an interdenominational project in 
mental health; to expand organizations of regional 
groups; to change the “Fair Share” basis to a percent- 
age of the church budget; to appoint a committee to 
“survey critically our representative system and time 
and meeting place of the General Assembly’’; to in- 
vestigate reincorporation of The Universalist Church 
of America in Massachusetts and to empower the 
trustees to take steps if wise; to ask our people to vote 
on “the Liberty Clause”, and that we join the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through Reli- 
gion. 

The recommendation “that an adult director be 
added to the staff of the Department of Education 
was voted down after brief debate. The meeting then 
adjourned to give way to the Choric Summary of the 
Assembly. 

The Choric Summary under the direction of Horton 
Colbert and Raymond Baughan, with the aid of Dr. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt as reader, and a reading chor- 
us, together with the audience dramatized the ideals 
to which the Assembly and Universalist churches are 
devoted. It began on the note, ‘““The people came — 
They came from the quiet country — They came from 
the noisy city — ... from houses and apartments, 
mountains and the shore and from across the sea.” It 
ended on the note, “We shall learn by work and play 
— Together — We shall support our church — We 
shall give for this our faith.” 

Dr. Cummins closed the day with a brief informal 
consecration service for the new officers of the Church 
and its auxiliary organizations. The very large pro- 
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portion of delegates and friends who stayed for this 
service was an indication of the intense interest of the 
people in the ideals which our Church exists to serve. 

The final session Wednesday morning opened with 
continuation of the report of the Committee on Offi- 
cial Reports. It was voted to instruct the Board to use 
free and unrestricted funds to support new depart- 
ments during the first year of operation and that dur- 
ing the second year, they be given support for one-half 
their cost, the total withdrawal during the biennium 
to be not more than five per cent of total unrestricted 
funds. A recommendation providing for filing at 
Headquarters of plans and pictures of our churches 
together with proposed improvements being made 
was passed. Authorization of transfer from profits 
from investments of twenty-nine thousand dollars to 
the operating deficit account was authorized. Author- 
ity for the Board to petition for authority to com- 
bine various trust funds was voted. The work of the 
publicity committee was transferred to the Central 
Planning Council with instructions to make a study of 
the subject and recommend a competent part time 
publicity agent for appointment. It was voted to 
recommend to the Trustees of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House that they change the name of The 
Christian Leader to The Universalist Leader. 

Three recommendations not in the committee’s 
original report were acted on. Mrs. Leiser of Indiana 
presented a resolution asking the Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America to call the attention 
of State trustees to the necessity of being alert to the 
laws of their states in connection with dormant or 
semi-dormant churches and that our Trustees hold 
themselves in readiness to serve where possible in such 
situations. ‘The recommendation was passed. The 
Literature Committee was instructed to make a study 
of its work with particular reference to the recom- 
mendations in this field contained in the president’s 
report. It was voted also that copies of the report of 
the Survey Committee as passed be sent to each church 
within four months and that ministers be requested 
to conduct studies of the reorganization under way 
and also, that lay conferences be urged to study the 
report. 

The unfinished matter of adopting a budget then 
came to the floor. 

There followed one of the most tangled debates 
this reporter has listened to in a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Cartwright pressed his amendment. After motions 
and counter motions that only a parliamentarian, 
equipped with a battery of short-hand artists, could 
possibly get straight, all attempts to cut were defeated 
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and the budget as proposed, and increased by 
amount added to Mrs. Willis’ salary was adopted 
the course of the session, Dr. Reamon pointed 
that, “fifty people voted power to spend.” The de 
however, was not as in numerous other years, bet 
“impractical” clergymen and business men. 
Assembly was clearly divided in two schools of thot 
One urged an adventurous policy, confident of 
response of the people. The other urged caution 
strict budgetary limitation. On both sides of 
debate were able laymen. Seron of Illinois u 
adoption of the budget saying, “If we go back h 
and wake up the laymen we won't have a hun 
and three churches doing nothing and we can _ 
this budget.”’ Another layman, Butler of Connect 
said, “This is no time to reduce in such a way 
bring curtailment of program.” After all the del 
the delegates voted for the budget as proposed 
enlarged by amendment and so doing assumed 
responsibility for taking the challenge back to 
churches and helping raise the funds. 

The Assembly was closed with a Worship Ser 
led by the Chaplain, the Rey. Raymond J. Baug 

This Rochester General Assembly had two hun 
and twenty-nine registered delegates. Over a hun: 
and twenty-five ministers were present, though a 
siderable number of these did not register. Inclu: 
those who were delegates to auxiliary bodies but 
to the General Assembly, friends and _ visitors, 
meetings brought together over seven hundred ~ 
versalists. 


j 
THE ASSEMBLY BANQUET | 


The ballroom of the Hotel Sheraton was well 
Saturday night for the Assembly banquet. A 
head table sat the members of the Board of Tru 
and their wives, honored guests and speakers. Pu 
ing over this glittering assembly was the Rev. Dr 
H. Olson of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Dr. Olson introduced the people at the head - 
and called on several for brief remarks. The 
David Rhys Williams, minister of the Rochester 
tarian Church, brought greetings as one who w 
Congregationalist and is now both a Unitarian at 
Universalist. The Rev. Harry Frater-Smid, assci 
minister of the Free Church of Amsterdam, Hol! 
recently arrived in this country as a graduate stu 
brought here by the International Church Exter 
Board and the Universalist Service Committee, 
introduced and made a few informal remarks 
pressing his joy and gratitude at being among uy 
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discovered an oil well. 
“uation tonight” and he called on Dr. Hoyt to intro- 
duce the speaker of the evening. 


Humphrey. 


Dr. Olson executed a gracious gesture expressing 
the universal affection in which our secretary, Esther 
A. Richardson, is held by all Universalists everywhere. 
He said, “In what I am about to do I act as the direct 
agent of the Board of Trustees of The Universalist 
Church of America, yet with recognition that all of 
us are represented thereby. Few of us have not re- 
ceived letters signed: Esther A. Richardson. We know 
the name and we know the person as one who pecul- 
jarly exemplifies her name’s connotations. Queen 
Esther—with truly regal poise; Saint Anne—gentle in 
her administrations and her admonitions; King Rich- 
ard—lion hearted in her loyalty to the church and its 
ideals. As a token of esteem, as a manifestation of af- 
fection—Esther A. Richardson—an orchid to you!” 

Senator Hubert Humphrey was to have been the 
principal speaker, but was unable to attend because 
the Senate was still in session. The true Olson touch 
came out in the Toastmaster’s handling of the situa- 
tion in which we had a substitute for the speaker. Dr. 
Olson made no reference whatever to the absent 
He simply recited a version of the old 
classic about the man who fell into a mud puddle and 
That, said Olson, “‘is our sit- 


Dr. Hoyt then introduced the speaker, Dr. Wilbur 
Eddy Saunders, president of Rochester-Colgate Sem- 
inary, who had kindly stepped in at the last minute to 
help us out. Dr Hoyt said, “In introducing our speaker 


_ the real question is not is he liberal enough for us but 
rather, are we liberal enough to listen?” 


Dr. Saunders spoke most effectively on Religion in 
the Modern World. ‘Our situation,” he said, “‘is rem- 
iniscent of Christopher Morley’s famous two questions, 


‘the past and how to escape it and the future and how 


to prevent it.’ In our contemporary world we want 


| desperately to escape the consequences of our past and 
to avoid the probable future.” To do this he suggested 
that religious people should constitute a great pressure 


group for the good life. “We could make the kind of 


' America we want if we got together on this. But to 


get together we must develop an adult religion.” 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


N ADDITION to attending and taking active part 
in the General Assembly sessions at Rochester, 
our women conducted a most successful convention 


of their association. a. 
The first session of the Association of Universalist 


Women opened Saturday afternoon at two o'clock. 
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Worship was led by Mrs. Robertine Rice of Arlington, 
Massachusetts. Reports of the president and chair- 
men followed. 

The Monday afternoon session brought up the 
report of the committee on Official Business. First, 
however, the delegates participated with Mrs. Charles 
Monbleau of Malden, Massachusetts, in an unusual 
worship service. Mrs. Monbleau sang her service 
using three selections, the last of which was the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The most important actions taken were recom- 
mendations implementing a forward looking social 
action program planned to be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the church social action program. There 
were four such recommendations dealing with instruc- 
tions to the Social Action Committee headed by Mrs. 
Philip Heersema: to stimulate local churches to action 
on behalf of displaced persons of Europe seeking 
entrance to this country; to keep the women informed 
on social legislation; to urge all the membership to 
work in local churches to make Universalism a reli- 
gion of action in their communities; and finally, to 
co-operate with the church on the mental hygiene 
project proposed. 

Tuesday afternoon the meeting opened with wor- 
ship led by Mrs. John Norris, president of the United 
Women’s Church Council of Rochester and former 
director of religious education in our Rochester 
church. The high point of the association’s session 
came during this session when the speaker was Miss 
Anne Guthrie, official observer for the Y.W.C.A. at 
the United Nations. Miss Guthrie spoke on Women 
Leaders or Laggers? She impressed on her hearers 
that “the women of the world have a vital share to per- 
form in making a better world.” 

After hearing reports on the expanding work for 
diabetic children at Barton and Joslyn Camps and 
reports on the continuing rural work among children 
and mothers in China the women voted enthusiasti- 
cally their continued commitment to and support of 
these projects. 

Elected as officers for the biennium were: Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Cyrus Springall; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Donald K. Evans of Akron and Mrs. Louise B. Cart- 
wright of Rochester; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Worthington of Floral Park; Financial Secretary, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Webster of Salem, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. John H. Miller of Newark, N. J.; Trustees, Mrs. 
Harold A. Damon of Nashua, N.H., Mrs. J. Russell 
Bowman of Malden, Mass., and Mrs. Philip H. Heer- 
sema of Palo Alto, Calif. 

1Bilalolly 
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MEETING OF THE UNIVERSALIST MINIS- 
TERIAL ASSOCIATION 


HE NATIONAL MINISTERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION held three meetings during the biennial 
convention. Dr. Karl A. Menninger spoke on the 
work of the hospital chaplain. He traced the develop- 
ment of hospitals from their beginnings as places in 
which to die to their present status as institutions 1n 
which the aim of all workers is to heal the patient, 
medically, surgically, psychiatrically. The chaplain 
is one of the team of healers. 

The Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner spoke on The 
Minister and Labor Relations, stressing the progress 
that has been made in relations between management 
and labor, and the work of the minister in seeing 
both sides. 

At the business meeting, the ministers heard the 
report of the Committee on Ethics and Discipline, 
composed of Albert Niles, Frederick Harrison and 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 

A tentative statement of desirable professional 
standards was presented and discussed at length, con- 
sidering the minister in his conduct as an adminis- 
trator, a pastor, a teacher, in his personal life, in his 
denominational relationships, and in his dealings with 


other ministers. Discussion showed, for the most pai 
a good spirit of self-analysis, an eagerness to arrive 
an agreement on basic standards of conduct 


An attempt will be made to secure a wider expre 
sion of the feelings of the minister through Teamwor 
and a proposed code of ethics presented at the ne 
meeting of the Association. There is an opinion amor 
some of the ministers that such a code would be coi 
fining and arbitrary, unbecoming a liberal fellowshi 
Freedom is surely essential, but when we become : 
enamoured of freedom that we balk even at sel 
discipline, we need to have some of the starch take 
out of our necks. Obviously, there would be no mea 
of enforcing an ethical code, if established, nor wou 
we desire to impose it, but it would surely see 
possible and desirable for our ministers to reach son 
agreement on professional standards, however ge 
erally they would need to be expressed. They shoul 
be the first to be willing to discuss individual respons 
bilities. Are our ministers a loose gathering of prin 
donnas, or do they really have a sense of teamwor 
in serving our churches? That shall appear. 

Officers elected for the biennium are William Arm 
President; William Lewis, Vice-President; Donal 
King, Secretary-Treasurer. A. Fug 
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New Wine and Old Bottles! 


jrainard F’. Gibbons 


Jesus uttered a pertinent truth when he said: ‘“‘Neither do men 
put new wine into old bottles, else the bottles break, and the wine 
runneth out, ... but they put new wine into new bottles and both 
are preserved.’’ (Matthew 9:17) 


ae GATHERED for worship in this peace- 
ful sanctuary, our minds are tossed and torn by 
orld-wide whirlpools of conflicting ideologies and 
mbitions. The stream of civilization drives us re- 
ntlessly along its plunging rapids, torturing us with 
sar over our unknown destination and haunting dread 
f not surviving to get there. None can stay nor es- 
ape this violent surge toward cataclysmic change. 
here are but two alternatives: drift or strive to con- 
‘ol our course and destiny. 

In recent years Universalists have been boldly pro- 
aiming, ‘“Universalism is the answer,” the religious 
il to still the turbulent waters. But, what is the an- 
wer? Many Universalists, singly and in chorus, have 
een sounding off vociferously, declaring Universal- 
m’s answer to be this, that, or something else. In the 
uidst of world turmoil, Universalism has its own pri- 
ate vortex of confusion. Even an electric brain would 
ur out its tubes trying to determine what the answer 
f Universalism is. What course and destiny can Uni- 
ersalism set for society when Univeralists know not 
ow or whither they go themselves! 

Such are the conditions under which we are 
athered and to which these thoughts are directed 
ankly and, yet, rather gingerly. The crux of the con- 
ict within Universalism is clear. Is Universalism a 
hristian denomination, or is it something more, a 
uly universal religion? This issue is the most vital 
Iniversalism has ever faced, striking at the very base 
f its religious foundation, for Christianity and this 
rger Universalism are irreconcilable. 

It is folly to continue longer as nominal Christians 
nd as Universalists in name only — neither fish nor 
wl! A momentous decision must be made, and soon! 
Inless Universalism stands for something distinct and 
firmative, it falls in indistinguishable, negative noth- 
ness — neither loved nor hated, just ignored! A 
pher in the social equation ! 

While beliefs in the final reunion of all human souls 
ith their Creator are found in pre-Christian thought, 
rly Christians welded universal salvation to Jesus as 
e Divine Savior whose vicarious sacrifice alone made 

possible. This interpretation prevailed in the first 
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Christian centuries until branded a heresy by the dom- 
inant Church of Rome. Following the Reformation, 
universal salvation emerged in Protestant circles and, 
upon being outlawed there, became the distinctive doc- 
trine of a separate religious body, which is now the 
Universalist Church of America. Early Universalists 
accepted the Bible as God’s infallible revelation and 
Jesus as Divine Saviour. They differed mainly from 
their Protestant contemporaries in having no binding 
creeds and in declaring that Jesus came to save all men, 
not just the elected or selected few. 

Historically, Universalism stems directly from Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly, many earnest Univeralists con- 
clude that Universalism is Christian today and one, at 
least, says it is not even liberal. (Raymond J. Baughn, 
Christian Leader, 6-7-47). In effect, Universalism 
said: “Relax, brother, you’re saved! God’s love has 
sprinkled the redeeming Blood of the Lamb on every- 
one!” Is that Universalism’s current answer to a fren- 
zied world? Is Universalism simply a Christian sect 
whose central doctrine is univeral salvation, as most 
dictionaries define it? Is Universalism merely a ra- 
tionalized interpretation of Christianity, as some have 
come to regard it? 

While fully aware of its Christian heritage, many 
equally sincere Universalists maintain that an inher- 
ent spirit of inquiry has carried Universalism beyond 
Christianity. A new type of Universalism is proclaimed 
which shifts the emphasis on universal from salvation 
to religion and describes Universalism as boundless 
in scope, as broad as humanity, and as infinite as the 
universe. Is this Universalism’s answer: a religion, 
not exclusively Christian or any other named brand, 
but a synthesis of all religious knowledge which passes 
the test of human intelligence, a truly universal reli- 
gion? 

Every Universalist realizes that Universalism has 
changed considerably since the days of its New Eng- 
land forebears and many Christian dogmas have been 
gradually supplanted. Even the sketchiest summary 
reveals the vast differences between then and now. 
Divine revelation has been replaced by human investi- 
gation, ignorance by knowledge, superstition by reason, 
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the closed mind by the open, stagnation by PRO tEsS: 
celestial nonsense by common sense. Hence, Univer- 
alists today consider all religions, including Chris- 
tianity, expressions of human spiritual aspirations, not 
God-founded institutions; the Bible a marvelous work 
of man, not the miraculous handiwork of Cee Jesus 
a Spiritual Leader, not a Divine Savior; man s fate in 
human hands, not superhuman clutches, faith the 
projection of known facts into the unknown, not blind 
creedal acceptance; the supernatural merely the nat- 
ural beyond man’s present understanding, not a viola- 
tion of nature’s laws. . 

Indeed, Universalism has disavowed many essential 
Christian doctrines. What remains that is uniquely 
Christian? God is not a Christian invention nor mon- 
opoly, and Universalists find God more fully and truly 
revealed in the universe and man than in the Bible. 
Brotherhood is more reliably demonstrated by biology 
than the Bible and is common to several world reli- 
gions. The supreme value Universalism places upon 
every human personality, here and hereafter, is actu- 
ally more than Christian and is part of philosophic 
speculation entirely divorced from Christianity. Uni- 
versalism does not insist that man must swallow some 
Christian capsule of creedal beliefs that is, of supreme 
value, to be “saved.’”’ The avowal of faith in Jesus 
as Spiritual Leader implies denial of him as God and, 
hence, of Christianity. The very name, Christian, is 
derived from the title of Christ given Jesus, a title sig- 
nifying the supernatural nature imputed to Jesus and, 
accordingly, to Christianity. However much Univer- 
salists may revere Jesus as a man and strive to follow in 
his footsteps, that alone does not make Universalism 
Christian. At most, Universalists are nominal Chris- 
tians, and that solely by virtue of their own defini- 
tion — a definition not acceptable to the great body of 
Christianity ! 

For a long time, though formally acknowledging it 
but recently, Universalists have been reaching beyond 
the narrow bounds of Christianity to pluck their grapes 
of knowledge from vines growing in the boundless 
vineyards of truth, and the religious wine pressed from 
them cannot be contained in the old Christian bottles. 
Only historical and emotional ties to Christianity have 
prevented Universalists generally from realizing sooner 
the dynamic effects of the truth deliberately sought 
and in. which they now avow faith. Only fear of big- 
oted opinion will prevent an enlightened Universalism 
from declaring to the world what fidelity to truth has 
made it, a unifying universai religion. . 

Dare Universalists deny this vital message of hope to 
a distraught, divided humanity by drifting along as 
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negative rationalists, doctrinal hair-splitters, v 
the Christian fold? If the destiny of man on this 
is to be a happy, wholesome, peaceful society, mu 
the course lead toward the practical recognition ¢ 
oneness of God, the world, humanity and reli 
Does not a universal religion alone meet the rec 
ments of oneness in religion? 

Be not deluded by Christianity’s claims to be a1 
religion and that it desires to unite mankind! ( 
tianity is but one of several world-wide religiot 
serting superiority and authority over each oth 
virtue of alleged supernatural founders or God-w 
scriptures, or both, and not one of these preter 
rests on grounds more verifiable than another. 
tionalism may eventually yield some cherished s 
eignties to achieve one world. But, it is inconcei 
that such religions will ever surrender one iota of 
supposedly God-given positions to further the on 
of religion, for the merest admitted fallacy would 
loose end with which to unravel their whole supe 
ural fabrics. Hence, any religion like Christianity 
almost insurmountable barrier to the oneness o 
manity. The Christian interpretation of unity n 
the conversion of everyone to Christianity and sr 
of Soviet Russia’s ambitions to communize the v 
This would not be unity, religiously or politicalls 
domination and enslavement. | 

Circumscribed, partial religions like Christ: 
have been born in the past, lived long years and € 
ually died. Does Universalism want to keep its 
hitched to a star doomed to burn out? Does U 
salism want to waste its missfon in trying to | 
sense out of a religion which the future will | 
makes no sense? Or, does Universalism want td 
religion that will be as eternal as truth is eternal, 
ligion that will last through the ages because ¥ 
grow in the knowledge to meet the needs of every 

A confused humanity anxiously awaits some} 
voice proclaiming that religion is one. Let that i 
answer of Universalism! Let Universalists mal 
break, for the icy plunge is better than the terror} 
decision. Let Universalism be done with this | 
death and get on with deathless living. It is bet 
be a positive factor in the social equation, and 
than to be nothing and ignored. It is better 
hate now for the love of future generations t 
court respectable oblivion. Jesus didn’t hesit: 
make that choice! And, remember, it was ou 
itual Leader who said, “Neither do men put new 
into old bottles, else the bottles break, and the 
runneth out, . . . but they put new wine inte 
bottles and both are preserved.” | 
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A liberal Religious Fellowship Faces Its 
Educational Responsibilities 


Angus H. MacLean 
pat UNIVERSALIST CHURCH has long been 


enamored of its historic beginnings and the clas- 
sic contribution to religion it once made. In recent 
years it has begun to look critically at its function and 
destiny. You are as aware as I am of the shortcomings 
noted so far, and of the efforts put forth in the fields 
of organization, education, and outreach to give some 
unity and corporate effectiveness to our fellowship. 
We have become accustomed to such new agencies as 
the Planning Council, one that, I think, has proved its 
worth, and our Service Committee which has length- 
ened the arm of our charitableness and has helped 
sketch something of the manner in which we should 
gear our faith into our disturbed society. There are 
other agencies and commissions. ‘There has been some 
real advance in education and some consequent return 
of life and numbers to our group. ‘There has been 
some experimental effort to modify our educational 
structure. 

In these efforts we have been bound together by 
commonly accepted values, some old and some new. 
We stand with the ancient Hebrew law when it says 
not to muzzle the ox as it treads out the corn. Our 
hearts are warmed afresh every time we read of Amos’s 
classic protest over the sale of a person to meet a paltry 
debt, or of Isaiah’s sensing of personal involvement in 
the uncleanness of his people. We are with those who 
first recognized one overruling providence and put all 
men in the category of brothers. We have furthered 
the principle of the priesthood of all believers until 
some think that we are too preoccupied with our indi- 
vidual freedom. We feel we have reached the essential 
genius of our faith when we say with Jesus that life 
comes richly only to those who give it to others. We 
stand with the great minds of our democracy in pro- 
claiming human personality as the basic value of our 
culture without regard for color, creed, economic 
Status, or I. Q. In more recent years, we have given 
much of our faith to the guidance of science in the 
search of truth, and our trust to the genuine scientific 
spirit in all men in all fields of endeavor. We have a 
proud record of conviction on matters of creed, cul- 
tural relations, and of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. We could enumerate the convictions that bind 
us in detail, but, what I have said serves to show that, 
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in spite of our diversity, we have much in common to 
warm our hearts. 

I did not wish to get into this address without letting 
you know that I share in full with you the common 
convictions, sentiments, and aspirations of our fellow- 
ship. Having said these nice things, and helped us all 
to pat ourselves on the back, I think it is now my task 
to give more critical attention to what we are and 
ought to be. A pat on the back is not amiss, but be- 
fore we are through, do not be surprised if we need to 
exercise another limb in patting another anatomical re- 
gion. In spite of our common ground and things that 
make us proud, we are divided within ourselves and 
from one another, but, I am sure, not without the ca- 
pacity to submit to some pointed self evaluation. 

I often read animal books and in one entitled, The 
V oice of the Coyote, I find this interesting insight: 

“It takes more power of thought to meet change 
than to make it. Eli Whitney’s invention of the cot- 
ton gin made the Civil War inevitable. Compared to 
the amplitude and nobility of Lincoln in mastering the 
Civil War, Eli Whitney’s genius measures no higher 
than a tinker’s. No mechanical propeller of society 
into a higher standard of physical living — George 
Stevenson, Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, and so on— 
has evidenced any power of intellect towards the con- 
duct of society amid resulting changes. The haters of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have never comprehended that 
he did not so much make change as meet it. To make 
machines, money, wealth and war successfully entails 
a trivial exercise of the intellect compared with the wis- 
dom required to meet problems that machines, money, 
wealth and war bring to society.” 

There are many agencies facing more or less effec- 
tively this responsibilty to meet change, and we are 
among them. The guiding genius of the Lincolns, the 
Grenfells, the Schweitzers, the Howards, and the 
George Carvers suggests not only the extraordinary call 
for intellect, but for measureless conscecration and 
dedication. We are in a favourable position as a 
people who are relatively free of group prejudice, bind- 
ing dogmas, hierarchical domination, and rigid theo- 
logy to undertake this work, but the words I have just 
read should make us humble enough to examine our- 
selves sincerely, to set forth our convictions with mod- 
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esty, and to experiment courageously, and to bet all 
we have in the effort to give institutional expression to 
the best that is in us, and not to the frustrations and 
fears and stupidity that are in us too. I can only touch 
upon a few of the matters I believe should concern us 
to the point of prayerful and adventurous action. 


I. We need to face the intellectual and ethical chal- 
lenge which new events and new knowledge have 


brought to us in our generation. 
(1) First we must do something more than we are 


doing to meet the confusion and homelessness of minds 
and souls,.a malady that has reached an all-time high 
in our day. Jews, Poles, Germans, Austrians and 
many others are wandering alone or in pathetic 
groups all over this planet — in Siberia, Palestine, 
South America, Africa, the Orient, and even in the 
little Sunday School in Canton or in the church you 
serve, perhaps, you will find them — looking for 
places to sink down roots in alien unpromising soil. 
This physical dislocation parallels the more wide- 
spread wandering of souls in search of wisdom and 
insight and of human relations that promise peace. 
The interest in devotional literature and in all the 
help-promising, popularized representations of the 
sciences that pour from the presses is symptomatic. 
The hurt of mankind is so great that even the charla- 
tans of wisdom and literature are reaping a badly 
earncd harvest. You and I are among such disturbed 
people whether or not we are clearly aware of it. This 
is an age of torturing conflicts and tensions. The great 
and proud atomic age is also the ulcer age. The age 
when the brotherhood of man is most clearly visioned 
is also the age in which we find the most fiendishly 
calculated cruelty of man to man. This is the day 
in which good, sincere, and informed men invite us 
to put on again the yoke of medieval doctrine and 
ecclesiasticism, and also the day in which a minister 
can stand in a pulpit with a Christian tradition and 
denounce Christianity and even denounce all Gods 
as such. This is a staggering thing to have happened 
in a handful of years. The conflict of ideas is, yearly, 
finding a more acute expression on the commonest 
level. I attended institutes of our Church for more 
than two weeks this last summer. In the dining room 
we did not find a satisfactory way to begin our meals. 
Silent prayer brought protests from advocates of the 
spoken word. Spoken prayers brought groans of dis- 
gust from others. We sang grace several times and 
one of my good friends beside me cried, “If they sing 
that again, Ill go crazy.” No grace at all was un- 
thinkable to the majority. A spoken ethical aspiration 
was an affront to deity or, at least, convicted the 
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speaker of impiety. An address to deity offen 
“intelligent” minds. (Quotes please!) This on 
common level is indicative of the profound nature 
the disturbance. I believe that this disturbance 
doing things to us, inside and out, of which few 
us are aware. 

A naturalist tells me that, ““The higher the inte 
gence of any species the more variations in behay 
among its individuals.” That “the degree of tl 
uniformity is in ration to their stupidity.” We, in. 
excessive variability, can take comfort in that, but 
a small candle to warm little more than the fing 
When we have jumped the walls of custom % 
scrapped ideas, as we have been forced to do, we h 
not just turned in old notions for new, streamlii 
ones. We have left tradition, and sentiment, assu 
ways of behaving, a familiar backward and a forw 
look and the privilege of thinking and planning 
our own and family’s security. Man is much m 
of an emotional organism than he is an intellect. 
am suggesting here that a free religion has a wi 
responsibility than to advocate a fine pattern of con’ 
dictory ideas. 

This disturbance has reached into the adminis 
tion of our affairs and, not merely to saying grace 
table, into commissions and committees represent 
you in matters of import. Fears of the other fel. 
are rife. Suspicion of design upon our sacred cita! 
on the one hand, and scorn of folk with outrageo! 
old ideas and ways on the other, entangle our e 
like weeds ensnare the limbs of a swimmer. | 
some of us who have been working over time on c! 
mittees who feel that by the time this conventios 
over, we may have to retire to a psychopathic w} 
And I am sure that some of you feel that we sha 
have done so long ago. | 

Now the question of interest to me is whether on 
we, as representatives of the king of beasts, have 
telligence enough to view this situation object 
enough to do something about it. It is my sin 
conviction that we of the liberal faith in com: 
with others have failed to develop a discipline fo 
quest of truth which the age demands. The arrog: 
of theologizers of our time in their supposed di: 
ures of intimate knowledge of deity is as primiti 
anything I can imagine, and that of haters of the 
no less so, for both are acting in a realm where t 
is no objective evidence as though they had ge 
such evidence. We have consequently not devel! 
the requisite discipline for working together w 
overreaching convictions differ among us. If I | 
younger and in the graduate school, I should ta. 
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as a challenge for a doctoral thesis to conduct an 
experiment in human relation within a typical church 
committee. It would call for the objectivity of the 
sciences and for the piety of the saint, not to mention 
the determination of the martyr. One might come out 
of the experiment even then with a bad case of battle 
fatigue. In other words, we have not the folkways of 
a free religion and they must be created. We have 
educated our heads to the conviction that the other 
fellow should be allowed to think as he sincerely can 
and desires, but it is too often true that when he does, 
we cannot endure him, either in common service or 
close fellowship. What are the educational implica- 
tions of all this, even if only half true? 

' The disturbance of which I speak not only impedes 
and troubles us, many break under it. Emotional 
ill-health is an even greater plague than cancer for it 
is a disease of society as well as of persons. And it 
is possible that most of us are not even aware of any 
obligation in this matter. We are educated to assent 
to decent treatment of the ill and that’s about it. Ican 
remember when men from an institution for the 
mentally ill were whipped and beaten as no one today 
would be allowed to beat the meanest animal. As a 
boy of ten, I saw it done. We have traveled far since 
that time. Yet, how little we do to provide expert 
services for common sufferers. We are not even at 
ease with the ¢motionally ill so we can help them as 
we are with persons down with the flu or a broken leg. 
And we are particularly negligent of the services that 
can be rendered, both preventive and corrective, by 
teachers of children in our churches. Indeed I have 
known teachers who were doing a valued service in 
guiding child play and work to be highly censured for 
not teaching religion. 

(2) There are areas of our life in which our com- 
mon practices are embarrassing when compared, on 
the one hand, with our sincerely professed convictions 
and, on the other, with the knowledge that is available 
to us from such fields as psychology and anthropology. 
Let me now wake up those who may be dozing by 
administering one of those little pats I spoke of a while 
ago. I might say that, ““This is going to hurt me more 
than it will hurt you,” and assure you that I do it “for 
your own good” and out of an unbounded affection. 

If I called upon you to show by raising your hands 
how many of you are in favor of recognizing the Negro 
as a person worthy of every advantage and privilege 
we seek for ourselves, I am sure the overwhelming 
majority of hands would go up. We should be com- 
mended for being able to do that, for it is a notable 
characteristic of a group of this size. Now as you ail 
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say, “Yes,” to the proposition that all men, including 
blacks, are equal before God and should be equal 
before the law and common custom, let me remind you 
of a thing or two. I will not bother to ask embarras- 
sing questions about the poll tax issue or on the ques- 
tion of federal aid to education. I will merely remi- 
nisce close to home. 

Not many years ago, a highly qualified graduate of 
one of our theological schools was looking for a church. 
I, as a trustee of my church, suggested that he be al- 
lowed to candidate for its pulpit. The boy was ob- 
viously of Negro blood. Now, just how much intel- 
lect would you require to guess correctly what hap- 
pened? If you read in back issues of The Christian 
Leader, you will find a controversy over a young white 
graduate in theology of unquestioned ability and train- 
ing who married a girl who was part Negro, and who 
consequently, looked in vain for a foothold to serve as 
minister in our fellowship. Judging in terms of such 
incidents it is not straining the evidence to guess that 
many of us would be uncomfortable if any sizeable 
group of Negroes sought admission to our local church, 
or that many of us would be uncomfortable over hav- 
ing blacks in our homes, and in working closely with 
them. I am now in great danger of being misunder- 
stood. In spite of the wisecracking about pats here 
and there, I am not preaching at you, or indulging in 
any holier-than-thou-game. I am trying to be de- 
scriptive, trying to look at what we are for the purpose 
of showing that education needs to sink deeper than 
the head. ‘That we have still to acquire the basic vis- 
ceral conditionings that make the kind of intercultural 
relations we believe in possible of realization. That 
word viscera will amuse any of my students who may 
be here for I am concerned with the education of feel- 
ings, motives and attitudes and whatever parts of the 
anatomy control them. And this is a concern that 
calls for methods and measures that we have but feebly 
supported and to which I shall give more pointed at- 
tention later. I need only say here that the reservations 
we make in race relations are born of wrong educa- 
tion more than of wrong intent. It is certain, at any 


rate, that they can be removed by education. 
(3) We must more effectively meet the monu- 


mental changes in society that make so many of our 
tribal and insular ways archaic. The most important 
social phenomenon of our generation is the struggle 
of a world community to be born. Nations meet re- 
sponse to the demand of the peoples of the world for 
peace. Heads and faces like those of the “‘fuzzy- 
wuzzy” which a short time ago were but funny pic- 
tures in magazines are now raised in human dignity, 
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Religions and cul- 


demanding recognition as human. 
o were 


tures of the world which not so long ag 
“heathen” have to be contacted now by our represent- 
atives and treated with due respect if we hope for 
peace. I suggest that the old missionary ideal of mak- 
ing all people like us with the same Gods, and sins too, 
as a condition of world brotherhood is buried with the 
dodo. Shall Christian and Buddhist and Moham- 
medan seek wisdom together? Shall Jesus and Mo- 
hammed and Buddha get their feet under the same 
table? Can our religions recognize the fact we are in 
the melting pot of cultures and that all of them must 
be modified to make trade and scholarly and religious 
relations possible? Statesmen, scholars, and soldiers in 
tragic numbers make sinful misuse of intelligence and 
the knowledge available to them. A few days ago, I 
listened to a number of notables in government and 
military circles express their reactions to Russia’s use 
of the atom bomb. Says one, “Our only security is in 
keeping away ahead with the development of the 
bomb.” If that is our only security, God help us. I 
suggest that religions are, at least, as backward as gov- 
ernments. What I am saying echoes what I said in an- 
other connection a moment ago. We have to build 
the folkways of peace. Right now we are not emo- 
tionally mature enough for peace, and there shall be 
no peace until we can enjoy the fellowship of good 
men from other religions in meetings such as this, and 
will not wince at the thought of Chinese and Negroes 
and Japs in our churches. Our institutions of higher 
learning are little better than the rest of us. Apart 
from professors involved in United Nations activities, 
and a very few others, there is even little intellectual 
interest shown in this world-shaking event. I have dealt 
with this problem elsewhere and will not push it here, 
but I will say this, that when universities treat meet- 
ings of the United Nations in Flushing or London or 
elsewhere as they do a rotary club meeting in Hobo- 
ken, there is opportunity and challenge unlimited for 
the people of a free religious fellowship. We need to 
build the preoccupations, the devotions, the attitudes 
and the works of peace, and the measure of the titanic 
struggle now going on between nations is the measure 
of the devotion we should give to such work. 

Now, friends, the question is, do we hope to meet 
such change and threat and opportunity as I have 
suggested with the precepts, the work patterns, the 
teaching methods, and the organizations on which our 
little church languished for a hundred years, almost 
to the verge of extinction? Will the same old sermons 
and the same old methods of training sermonizers suf- 
fice? Is it enough to use up the fine potentiality of 
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local church people in selling pies and pot holder: 
pay a preacher’s salary? Is it enough to corner a 1 
children between the discarded old organ and 

frozen radiator and make them regurgitate words 
have put into their mouths? Will this suffice as 

pattern of educational method? I ask this not in c 
sure of those who serve children, but in their beh 
Are even classrooms to be regarded as adequ 
theatres of education? 

II. In addition to rising ethically to the challer 
of events and known fact, we must rise also to reas 
able standards of educational enterprise. 

Let me set before you some educational provisi 
that should be made. They are not new and starth 
to you, but I would like to show, if I can, that tl 
have some new and startling significance. 

(1) Adequate provision of professional leaders 
in the areas of childhood, youth and adult, and in | 
field of church professional training. So much is hi 
pening in the fields of psychology and education a 
there is such rapid change in the nature of teach’ 
materials, paralleling the storms and changes in 
ciety and our thinking, that it is unthinkable that lo 
teachers can go without a great deal of help and gu 
ance. These services should be staffed with people 
first-class, professional qualification. (We have k 


too great a tendency to appoint the “good fellow” 


specialized jobs without regard to training.) Th 
has been a lot of talk of retrenchment in this field, ‘ 
we are at this convention at a point where we s 
either go on or go back, and it is my conviction a 
we go back the Universalist church can fold up 
tent like the proverbial Arab. 

(2) We need to adopt more fully and proni 
generally the idea of clinical training for leaders} 
We have heard of clinical training for ministers in} 
care of the sick, but few of us know that it is just as 
essary in the training of preachers, pastors, chu. 
school directors and teachers, and even of children : 
youth. The principle is universally recognized in| 
typical seminary. In my own field, it is particul; 
emphasized. Go to Union Seminary, Chicago, 
ford, Northwestern — anywhere — and you will 
teachers in training under a staff of supervisors, . 
moreover laboratory schools. I assure you this is nj 
fad. It has grown out of increased knowledge of | 
man needs and of the way humans learn. We h 
just hired a children’s worker, a graduate of Hartfe 
See her or any equally trained teacher at work 
children or teachers and ask yourself how she got # 
way. Her skill is not a gift of God’s, although 
creator’s contribution helps. In the current nu 
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of Religious Education, there is a report by Edna Bax- 
ter of a summer laboratory school at Tufts. I advise 
you to read it. Our religious education institutes this 
summer also began such work. We have had clinical 
training in pulpit work and are just beginning to give 
supervision in parish work. This much and more was 
done twenty-five years ago in other fellowships and 
even they are not doing now what the situation calls 
for. It is my deep conviction that every minister 
should go through the experience of teaching children 
so as to detect their needs, direct their experience, and 
know in his heart that he is competent to serve their 
spiritual needs. There is such a glaring difference be- 
tween teachers who go through a laboratory training 
with children and those who do not that I am per- 
suaded that the excellent personnel of our ministry 
could be doubly effective with such training. The test- 
ing and corrective ground of our philosophy, as John 
Dewey says, is education. Face a child with your ideas 
and if they cannot serve him in building his way of life, 
they have little validity. 

Frequently, there have been criticisms of our theo- 
logical schools. The feeling of their inadequacy is 
probably well-grounded although the criticisms have 
been generally unenlightened. I would like to suggest 
what is wrong with our theological schools. First, the 
lack of provision for teaching processes that we know 
to be more effective than some of those we are forced 
to use. Second, no matter what we in school do to 
ministers and teachers, they go out to face a treadmill 
of custom which defines the leader’s job on the local 
level, a treadmill onto which the minister has to leap 
the day he arrives on the scene, and which keeps him 
sweating to the day of his death. Everyone has to con- 
form to pattern no matter where or what the com- 
munity he serves. And this leads to another suggestion 
which you have already had and is being carried out 
na preliminary way. 

(3) We need to conduct extensive experiments in 
patterns of church service. You have heard talk of our 
*xperimental churches, and they ought to mean some- 
hing to us. To put it simply, why should the work 
dattern of a downtown church in a city, whether in a 
reat industrial area or in the midst of an intermixture 
of races and cultures, be exactly the same as the pat- 
em of work in a little white and beautiful church in 
1 New England village? There is no reason why our 
ervice to people should not take the form of worship 
redominately in some places. There is no reason why 
n others it should not specialize in the intermingling of 
‘aces and cultures in common service and play. There 
re places where a church might look like the head- 
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quarters of a movement for social betterment. There 
are places where a church might serve strategically and 
chiefly as a great forum in which men and women find 
orientation and insight and knowledge for their own 
and society’s good. The method and pattern should 
fit the opportunity to serve. Why should a rural church 
working with farmers and involved in their labors and 
organizations follow the pattern of a city fellowship? 
Believe me we need experiment and very careful 
leadership training for its promotion. 

(4) I should like to say something on a methodo- 
logical emphasis that should increasingly characterize 
our services. We have almost exclusively catered to 
the individual as an isolated unit and served him with 
precept and persuasion hoping that he would take over 
from there. We have not and do not educate effec- 
tively for group life, and the reason for this is that to 
do so we must educate through and with group life. 
(I think of a group as people joined together in free- 
dom with a common purpose.) We must provide 
group media in which we can make knowledge assim- 
ilable, and insight and aspiration, workable. Let me 
ask this; can you make a child or adult be at ease in 
work or play with a Negro by telling him he should 
love the Negro and then subjecting him to our customs 
and institutional practices? It is fine to urge to 
brotherhood, and helpful, too, but education must go 
farther. And it can. I have seen adults steeped in 
prejudice against the Negro, people who declared Ne- 
groes were repellent to them, people who hated Negro 
aspiration to common civic rights, so changed in the 
space of six weeks that they would eat with Negroes, 
shake hands with them, and what is more, work with 
them and respect them. It could not have happened 
unless direct relations in living and working and think- 
ing had been provided. I refer you now to those who 
promote intercultural work camps or just work camps. 
They are after something acutely needed. 

Let me ask also; can you care for the emotional 
health of a child by having him sit in a row of children 
so that you never know him? Never know how he 
acts in play or work or responds to things and people? 
Not likely. But by the proper use of child groups you 
can prevent many a tragedy that you can never pre- 
vent in any other way. 

Let me ask this too; can you make good citizens who 
will naturally swing into productive community rela- 
tions, and who, if they do participate at all, will do so 
without a chip of antagonism on their shoulders, by 
just telling them how good they ought to be. For, 
civic education, we need civic action groups that make 


the experience of civic effort possible. (There is a 
| 
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suggestion here for those who wonder what social ac- 
tion groups are all about.) So many of us avoid civic 
responsibility because we are not emotionally exper- 
ienced in promoting causes or discussing issues to fruit- 
ful purpose with people who differ with us. 

I venture even to ask if ministers of our church can 
be creatively co-operative without that sort of group 
experience? Not often. Can we help ourselves to avoid 
bickering and mutual jealousies and working at cross 
purposes that is worthy of a bunch of cretins? Haven't 
you seen the new minister tell of the sins of his prede- 
cessor with a gleam of joy in his eyes? Haven't you 
seen the same gleam when you tell him of the fumbling 
and misfortune of his successor? I have been told 
that a group of ministers working at Ferry Beach this 
summer decided that they should never again engage 
in controversy, theological or otherwise, with a fellow 
minister until they had first worked with him shovel- 
ing soil or sawing boards. That puts the point neatly 
and saves me from the charge of criticizing ministers. 
What I am criticizing is the way we educate or fail to 
educate. I appeal here for greater use of free, purpos- 
ing, working groups as a means of getting some educa- 
tion into our glands as well as under our scalps. 

(5) I would mention one more thing, something 
only talked of by a few, so far as I know. In our com- 
mon quest for wisdom and consecration, we are lack- 


THE A.U.W. LOOKS AHEAD 


N MONDAY afternoon, the Association of Uni- 

versalist Women presented a panel discussion on 

The A.U.W. Looks Ahead, with Mrs. Russell, 

Horton Colbert, Mrs. Alice Walker and Robert Cum- 

mins as speakers, and Mrs. Holbrook Mulford as chair- 
man. 

The discussion grew out of the report of the Survey 
Committee of The Universalist Church of America, 
as Mrs. Russell pointed out, in which three courses 
were open to autonomous auxiliaries; 1. Reorganiza- 
tion within the framework of the U. C. A., 2. Fol- 
lowing the directives of the U. C. A., or 3. Continue 
as autonomous units. As the panel spoke to these 
possibilities with reference to the A. U. W., it became 
immediately apparent that sharp differences of opin- 
ion exist, reinforced by considerable emotional con- 
viction. Mr. Colbert asked that the A. U. W. co- 
operate with the U.C.A. in the establishing of 
educational policies. Miss Walker saw centralization 
in this, involving a loss of influence, fewer people with 
greater power. She said that, in her experience, co- 
operate meant that the men operate, the women coo! 
Dr. Cummins lauded the A. U. W. for its work, but 
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ing good opportunity for ministers, educators, and lay 
men alike to renew themselves, to advance specia 
studies, or do units of writing or thinking in peace 
The best they can do is read as they run and, maybe 
go for a masters degree or a PhD to a graduate schoc 
where they get the usual academic runaround. A wee 
or more ago, I visited, with others of us, a Quake 
institution called Pendle Hill. Pendle Hill is not onl 
a meeting place where groups can plan their work, | 
is a school where students and leaders can go to pursu 
special interests in the peace and quiet of beautift 
grounds and old lovely buildings, a place with a goo 
library and living provisions, a place of communal lin 
ing where everyone shares in doing chores. I hav 
long felt that we need such a place to which ov 
workers can go for self-directed education and renew: 
of spirit which might far exceed in value the custc 
mary graduate degree. The “snoot’’ value of suc 
degrees would not be such a loss. I would recommen 
it’ also as an economy in the better conduct of our a 
fairs. It would be a boon to our church to have 
place to which committees could go once a year to ¢ 
their planning at an institute for that purpose instez 
of repeated journeys to 16 Beacon Street hot from on 
professional preoccupation to make quick and unco: 
sidered decisions on matters of grave import to 01 
church. | 
2 a SE 


called for their strong support of U. C. A. polici 
which they helped to decide. In general, the par 
seemed not enough interested in common responsibil 
for work to be done, too much reflecting inter-org 

izational suspicions and jealousies. 


As we sat in convention through the meetings of 
separate organizations, it became apparent to us thi 
although we go under different names, we are, in fa 
only one fellowship of workers with one work to 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford could say to this meeting | 
the A. U. W., “Who isthe U. C. A.? Weare!”, bri 
ing home to the group our common responsibilitiedll 
is vain for us to engage in inter-organizational disput 
jealousies and accusations, when, by whatever nal. 
we call ourselves, we are the ones who must do 
work. Whether or not this is the time for the A. U. 
to consider a closer relationship with the U. C. . 
neither this nor any other change can succeed thro 
imposition, but only after patient thinking together, 

We accomplished many far-reaching advances | 
this convention precisely because the groundwork k 
been laid in mutually respectful consideration by r 
resentative committees. ACE 
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I SHOULD enjoy describing what has been at- 

tempted and what accomplished by The Univer- 
salist Church of America during the past two years, but 
as all our activities are captained by devoted men and 
women, from most of whom you will hear in the course 
of this Assembly, it would hardly be fair or proper for 
me to steal their thunder. So let me just say that since 
the last Assembly your boards have met regularly, 
have listened to reports from your commissions and 
from board committees, have devoted hours to the 
consideration of every branch of the denomination’s 
work, and have given of their best efforts to solving 
the numerous and frequently difficult problems pre- 
sented to them. Undoubtedly we have made mistakes, 
but not through lack of attention to the essentials. ‘The 
mistakes have been made only because the mind is 
human and subject to error. 

-I will make a few general observations. 

In the first place, I believe that The Universalist 
Church of America is in a healthy state. I am not 
now referring so much to finances as I am to some- 
thing far less tangible but quite as essential — the 
pervading spirit. One would not have to attend many 
meetings of your officers and board members to be 
convinced that here is no easy-going acceptance of 
things as they are. On the practical issues before us, 
every step of the way is fought — good-naturedly in 
most cases, but none the less vigorously. I have 
learned from years of experience with other groups 
that one of the first signs of disintegration is sweet 
contentment. If any members of the Board of Trus- 
tees ever tend to be over-placid, let me assure you 
that there are enough others who have not reached 
serene old age, and who stick pins in them at appro- 
priate moments. ‘There is little to indicate the ap- 
proach of stagnation in board meetings. 

EDUCATION 

The past two years have seen the establishment of 
the Department of Education, one of the most for- 
ward-looking steps by our denomination in recent 
times. It is too early to expect to see any significant 
results, but with the men and women who are direct- 
ing this work we can have confidence in the outcome. 
Already some of the printed materials from this de- 
partment point the way ahead, and indicate clearly 
the vital importance of the different stations on the 
road. My chief anxiety over our planning of church 
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school work is one that I am sure may be dismissed, 
remembering the experts who are in the Department 
of Education. That concern is that we shall recognize 
the fact that many church schools have little in the 
way of equipment, with poor accommodations, lim- 
ited and not too capable teaching staffs, and negli- 
gible attendance. It is important to provide for such 
schools, which I imagine outnumber those with 
better organization. I am sure that the Department 
of Education will, as it gets into its stride, make pro- 
vision for the school which starts from practically 
nothing, as well as for the school which already has 
made progress up the road. We sometimes have 
assumed a larger and healthier church school base 
than we have, and have geared our efforts too much 
toward schools with equipment, physical and mental, 
which far too often does not exist. We need help for 
the church with no school, for the church with an 
ailing school, for the church with a small eager group, 
as well as for the church that already has a growing 
church school. 
PusBLic RELATIONS 

Turning in another direction: a denominational 
need which has impressed itself upon me is that for 
better public relations. Your board has recently ap- 
pointed an able Chairman of Public Relations, and he 
has assembled around him a competent committee. It 
is hoped that, co-operating with the Department of 
Education and other commissions and auxiliaries, it 
can make the work of the Universalist Church more 
widely known. This is important for two reasons: 
first, for our own sake; and second, for the sake of the 
work itself. There are few things that capture my 
imagination as much as the splendid achievement of 
our women at the diabetic camps; as the fine work of 
our Service Committee in Europe; or our work in the 
southern fields. Yet how little is known about them 
outside our own membership! I am hopeful that our 
new Public Relations Committee will dramatize a few 
of these projects for the benefit of readers who want 
everything in vivid form. Here is human interest in 
large degree. If what we are doing is brought to wider 
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something about that.” When I explained some of 
public attention, not only will people be attracted to 
us, but additional support will come to the undertak- 
ings themselves. Not long ago a man said to me, | 
didn’t know until recently that your church was work- 
ing with refugee children in Europe. I want to do 
our other work, his enthusiasm mounted and I have 
reason to believe that he will become a valuable mem- 
ber and an active contributor to our causes. That in- 
stance could be multiplied many times, and it will be, 
as our efforts are more widely reported. We cannot 
enlist support unless we tell people of our interests, and 
what we are doing. Here is an occasion when it is not 
wise to hide our light under a bushel. 
A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS 

This brings me to something on which I feel 
keenly — the power of the printed word. Perhaps as 
a publisher I may be prejudiced. On the other hand 
it is possible, is it not, that a publisher may see more 
clearly than persons in another line of work just how 
effective the printed word can be, just how large a part 
it may play in getting results. 

It is my considered judgément that The Universalist 
Church of America is not doing all that it should be 
doing in the production and distribution of literature. 
One reason for this lies in our limited finances. But it 
was never said more truly of anything than of news- 
print, that the way to get money is to spend money. 
When I look at the literature issued by other denom- 
inations, quantitatively and qualitatively, I am not 
proud of what we put out. Economy is too often our 
watchword. We do not do nearly enough, and we do 
not do it attractively enough. In some way, funds must 
be found to double what we are doing and at the same 
time increase the eye appeal — and eye appeal is ex- 
pensive—of our leaflets, booklets, magazines, and what 
have you. Too often, I know by sad experience, the 
question asked when any printing job is being con- 
sidered is, ‘“What is the cheapest price at which we can 
have the work done?” And that is the wrong ap- 
proach. We often throw away all the money put into 
such a product by making it so unattractive that it is 
useless. ‘This is a strong statement, but I am fully con- 
vinced of the fact. For other of our outreach work, 
we find the necessary money. We must find it for this 
branch of outreach, which is exactly what our printing 
efforts are. 

At the present time there is too much duplication of 
effort in the field of printing by our different branches; 
with co-ordination, there would be some saving for 
more attractive results. All our auxiliary bodies — the 
women, the young people, the church—school associa- 
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tion up to this time, now the Department of Educ 
tion, the Unified Appeal, the Publishing House — |; 
carry on independent educational activities that i 
volve printing. A pooling of these efforts, a co-ordi 
ating of them, would remove duplication and lea 
more cash for better dress. Though such savin 
would not be sufficient for the kind of program that 
think should be developed, they would help. But 
greater sum must be set aside in the beginning if tl 
printed word is to be our effective advocate. 
Pursuing this thought a little further, I envisage tl 
time when we shall have a Department of Public 
tions which shall be responsible for all of the printiz 
that emanates from the church. To this departme 
the auxiliaries will bring their requirements, consul 
ing with it to devise literature that will meet these nee 
but avoid duplications and waste. Within the compa 
of this department the Universalist Publishing Hou 
would naturally function, as the means through whic 
the church’s needs would be met. Within this depar 
ment, too, The Christian Leader, or whatever denon 
inational organ we may have, would be produced, wi 
an editor free to pursue his own policies, as every ec 
tor should be, receiving from the department the he: 
and inspiration which general co-operation wou 
make available to him. . In other words, this Depax 
ment of Publications should be the clearinghouse f 
ideas as well as the executor of them. There is not! 
ing in this which need involve infringement upon t! 
territories or the rights of any group. At the same ti 
such a move would add greatly to the effectiveness a 
forcefulness of our work, and save us money. No bu 
ness house would be set up as we are. Imagine a ool 
mercial publishing house, for example, making apped 
from time to time to the religious world, to the coll 
world, to the elementary school, and to the genei 
public — what utter chaos there would be if there w 
not a central department overseeing, directing, som 
times rejecting, sometimes revising the various pro 
tional campaigns. To be sure, the division responsi 
for making the merits of a textbook known, and m: 
familiar with those merits, must indicate the line to 
followed. The same is true of a book in the field of | 
ligion, or of a novel, or of a juvenile. The central 
vertising department puts the different plans into 
fect, sometimes finding it advisable to combine q 
with another; and the combination may not only s 
money thereby but make a stronger assault. With 
this centralization, confusion would exist. The pa 
lel, I think, with our own situation in the churc 
close. I ardently hope, therefore, that in the reorg? 
ization we plan, we shall ultimately establish a Depa 
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aent of Publications. When such a department has 
een organized, we shall have made a great advance 
a giving Universalists and outsiders a fair picture of 
ur work and our achievements. 

And it is necessary that something be done to let the 
ank and file of our membership know more about our 
rganization. I am appalled as I go from place to 
lace visiting Universalist churches to discover how 
ttle even their active members know about The Uni- 
ersalist Church of America. They know vaguely that 
here is in Boston a central organization; but what its 
unction is or why it exists, or how it exists, often is a 
iystery to them. Not long ago, after a church service 
a a city not too far from Boston, this fact was brought 
ome to me most emphatically by questions which one 
f the officers of the church asked about Boston, and 
he relation of the Boston organization to the individ- 
al church. No wonder our Unified Appeal gets over 
9 imperfectly, when there is so little appreciation of 
mat The Universalist Church of America is. We need 
‘strenuous course of education in the subject, and the 
fommission on Literature or the Department of Edu- 
ation should certainly get out a pamphlet in the 
mplest of language telling the story of The Univer- 
ulist Church of America, describing its organization, 
that it does, and what it would like to do. All this 
lay seem to you here who know these things to be un- 
ecessary foolishness; but I ask you to remember that 
ou are only a small part of the total membership, and 
tat it is the tens of thousands who never come to an 
ssembly and who hear about The Universalist 
hurch of America only occasionally from their min- 
ters that need such an educating process. 

Get THE PEOPLE INTO CHURCH 

This brings me to the most important problem 
sfore us: how to get people into our churches. In 
ost churches today, of whatever denomination, one 
sit is enough to prove that the problem is not being 
Ived. Crowds attend motion pictures, tens of thou- 
nds go to ball games and other sports events, masses 
rn out for political meetings and lectures on all sorts 
‘topics and pay good money to attend. But the 
turches draw only small numbers, and empty pews 
€ more numerous than occupied ones. An attend- 
ice of thirty-five, fifty, seventy-five, one hundred 
tople in a church with seats for four or five hundred 
common. I am not disparaging the effectiveness 
value of small groups. I am rather stressing the 


all as locally, a vital force in our present-day living. 
nly then can we accomplish some of the objectives 
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we have set ourselves in our drive to improve human- 
ity’s lot. 

I have faith in men and women. I believe in their 
essential goodness. Once they are convinced that the 
church has something to contribute to the improve- 
ment of society, once they realize that the church is 
not just a moldy museum of theological ideas, that it 
really is tackling social and economic ills and helping 
to cure them, that it holds up ideals which have bene- 
ficial results in the mere striving to attain them, then, 
I believe, and only then, will the common men and 
women respond to church appeal. 

But how are we to get people into churches? 

I am convinced we as a denomination (here I must 
ask you to remember that I speak as a layman) take 
a superior attitude toward any sort of promotional 
campaign. We establish ourselves on a certain site, 
and think our mere presence there should be enough 
to attract crowds. We are afraid of anything that 
smacks of advertising. This is wrong. I am not, of 
course, in sympathy with the minister (I believe it 
was Talmadge) who years ago said that if he knew 
that, by announcing that at eleven o’clock the next 
Sunday he would jump over the pulpit, he could get 
a crowd, he would arrange to make the jump. Such 
Billy Sunday tactics are not in keeping with our philos- 
ophy. There are, however, other courses that are dig- 
nified, but that we do not employ as much as we 
should. 

In the book business, it is said that a publisher may 
take large space in newspapers for advertisements 
repeated over and over again, without making any 
headway in sales. In other words, a publisher cannot 
force a success through conventional advertising. In 
the book world, experience has shown that word-of- 
mouth is a far more effective means of getting across 
book ideas. Gone with the Wind, that sensationally 
successful novel of all time, was a success long before 
it was published, long before any advertisement had 
been printed simply because a few people had read it 
and talked about it and the news had spread. 

I believe that word-of-mouth advertising is just as 
important in church work. I have said this before in 
articles in The Christian Leader, but the occasion has 
come when reiteration is desirable. We do not bring 
our churches into our weekday, our business and our 
social life as much as we should. Although we talk 
about our parties, the books we read, the plays we see, 
our family plans, our business problems — nearly 
everything, in fact — we are singularly mum, outside 
our church group, about our church activities. Yet I 
have found that once the topic is introduced in secular 
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living there is very often a quick response, an immedi- 
ate show of interest. ‘So you go to the Universalist 
Church, do you? Just what do you believe, anyway? 
How does the Universalist Church differ from other 
churches? What do you do?” Many such questions 
come in rapid fire once the indication has been given 
of a church tie-up. . " 

My plea, then, is that as laymen we give our church 
its natural prominence in the circles in which we 
move, not confining our talk about it to fellow church 
members. If your church is having an interesting 
series of lectures, tell your neighbors about something 
you have heard at one of them. If it is carrying on 
some useful work in the community, tell of that as a 
point of general interest. If it is supporting some good 
cause in post-war work abroad, give the facts. Once 
in a while you might also mention something that has 
impressed you in a Sunday morning sermon; or com- 
ment on the music or the activities of the Men’s Club 
or the Boys’ Club. The inevitable result of spreading 
around news that your church is a live organization, 
dealing with live questions in the workaday world as 
well as in the theological field, will be to stir the curios- 
ity and perhaps get action from some of your listeners. 
I have a passion to increase the effectiveness of The 
Universalist Church of America. I am proud of the 
work we are doing; but I am eager to spread the 
knowledge of this work, and I believe that the more 
people come to know about it, the more will rally to 
its support. Anti-religious forces are increasing their 
numbers all the time. We must not stand by content 
with ourselves. 

Of course, word-of-mouth is only one means of 
making our work more effective. An awareness of 
community problems and active participation in them, 
the purely social gathering which not infrequently 
leads to a closer church affiliation, programs of relig- 
ious education, a church school which by intelligent 
direction impresses parents who in turn associate them- 
selves with the church, good music under the direction 
of a capable leader, which interests men and women 
ambitious for musical training — all these things help. 
But we must let the community know about them; 
which brings it all back again to word-of-mouth adver- 
tising. ‘Talk, talk, talk. This is essential, and is one 
activity in which we have been falling down. No 
matter how pleasant little debating societies within 
our own groups may be, no matter how stimulating 
to ourselves discussions of theological questions of 
creed, or what have you, these will not bring in people. 
These intellectual pastimes are all excellent in their 
way. ‘They give us, particularly our clergy, a lot of 
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satisfaction; but they do not attract the great outs 
and unless we attract larger numbers we cannot c 
pete with organizations in the business, commer 
and social world, or carry on the programs so dea 
our hearts. 

Tue LiperRAL CHURCHMAN 

Assuming that we have the people, what d 
expect of a liberal church? My first hope is th 
shall be really liberal. I came myself, many m 
vears ago from a so-called orthodox church, the F 
byterian. I was attracted to the Universalist Chu 
by some of the things to which I have just refer 
by my belief that the Universalist Church was gi 
pling with the problem of living as perhaps som: 
the other denominations were not. I am still of | 
conviction. I think that, for our size, we do rem: 
able things. But I am sometimes troubled by our | 
of liberality. I think many liberals have a tende 
toward narrow-mindedness. Someone has said ° 
there is no one quite so narrow-minded as the libe 
because he is so convinced that his way is the r 
way and the only right way that he has no symps 
with anyone who disagrees with him. There is s 
truth in this. In fact, the word “liberal” has ¥ 
brought into such disfavor by all sorts of unfortu; 
and untrue associations that we almost ought to i 
a new word. The honest-to-goodness liberal is} 
smug, he is not content with his own thinking, 
willing to listen to others and to accept the good, 
he finds in their thinking. He believes passion 
in his own ideas; but he does not close the door to 
ideas, and he realizes that he may be wrong. 
liberal is constantly learning. This quality attra 
me first to the Universalist denomination, and I 
jealous that we shall not lose it. When we bec! 
smug in our own conceits, we lose initiative and 
hitting power. 

Fundamental, then, in the concept of true lib 
ism is this principle of sharing. The genuine li 
is one who is not only ready to share his thinking i} 
others but is himself eager to share in the thinkin} 
groups outside his own circle. It seems to me tha 
sometimes forget this basic principle, emphas#i 
only that others shall share our thinking, overlo 
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continue with us as we are always urging that it 
tinue elsewhere. 

A second thing which attracted me to the Unf 
salist Church, I have already hinted at. That is ive 


pacity for action. I am eager that we shall consti#ll 
and consistently grow in deeds rather than word 
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recent article in the Christian Register referred to Al- 
bert Schweitzer as a man in whom idea and deed coin- 
cide. It is not always possible for ideas and deeds to 
coincide, but it should be possible for ideas to lead to 
action. An excellent illustration is an incident con- 
nected with this same man. Two businessmen recently 
had the privilege of meeting Dr. Schweitzer when he 
was in the United States, and both were deeply moved. 
After the meeting, one said to the other: “When I am 
stirred as I have been on this occasion, I must do some- 
thing about it. I believe I will send my check for $100 
to Dr. Schweitzer for the furtherance of his work.” 
The other man said, “If you do, so will I.” They 
mentioned their intention to some of their associates in 
business, and others who had known of Dr. Schweit- 
zers great unselfish service to mankind added their 
bits, with the result that $1,000 was sent to the 
Schweitzer Fund. This story indicates clearly several 
of the points I have been trying to make: the import- 
ance of talk, of word-of-mouth advertisement, and 
above all, of idea into deed. 

: Our Jos As LayMENn 

We have had a cumbersome organization at the 
Boston headquarters. Much of our work in the past 
two years has been directed toward simplifying the 
structure so that idea and deed may more nearly coin- 
tide. We have tried to eliminate duplications in com- 
mittees and commissions, to cut away needless red 
tape. All these things are the natural inheritance of 
the years. Our recent purpose has been to increase the 
efficiency of the instrument through which the 
churches work; with a simpler apparatus, we believe 
we can strike harder at our objectives. 

One thing which I should very much like to see in 
our off year — that is, the year without a General As- 
sembly — is a laymen’s conference, a conference 
planned by laymen, manned by laymen. This is not 
to belittle the conferences which we have been having. 
They have been effective, have served purposes of their 
own. But a new note might be sounded by a gather- 
ng for which laymen alone were responsible, where 
our good friends the ministers could come and listen. 
[ think it would be well for the lay leaders, no less than 
for the ministers, to find out what the average men and 
women who make up our membership think about the 
work of the church. Such a conference should not he 
a part of an Assembly program. It is certain then to 
de of secondary importance to many other things. The 
conference that I have in mind should be carefully 
dlanned to last for several days, with provision for the 
ay leadership to explore the various areas of our work, 
0 voice criticism perhaps in some matters, but, much 
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more than that, to suggest ways and means by which 
we may more effectively achieve our goals. It has per- 
haps been very natural that other Universalist confer- 
ences should devote themselves to theories, to brilliant 
and learned addresses on our philosophy that have 
clarified the thinking of our ministers and stimulated 
them in their work. I should hope that this laymen’s 
conference, if held, would take suggestions from other 
meetings, combine them with new ideas as well, and 
transmute them into action. 

Some months ago, Look Magazine had a very inter- 
esting article which probably many of you read. It was 
written by Agnes E. Meyer, whose husband is the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post. I should like to quote 
from different sections of this article, which in many 
ways says differently some of the things I have been 
trying to say. These lines are taken from various parts 
of the article but, I think, without prejudice to their 
meaning in the full context. 

“Organized religion,” Mrs. Meyer. begins, “‘in 
America today is headed toward self-destruction. It 
is no new phenomenon when people, terrified by social 
unrest, seek escape in religion.” 

She goes on: “As more and more people turn to the 
churches for guidance, many of the clergy are making 
themselves and religion ridiculous. They must forget 
their theological squabbles and subordinate cultic dif- 
ferences to broad concepts of service, not only to 
Christians but to all their fellow citizens.” 

““... Too often our Protestant clergy does not even 
speak a language that the disinherited millions can 
understand.” 

“Protestant laymen want to build a more generous, 
tolerant, and inclusive congregation that will 
strengthen family life and help reestablish other quali- 
ties our communities have lost, a feeling of solidarity, 
of friendliness, of belonging to an orderly, meaningful 
world that is the prime need of our society.” 

‘“Dostoevski said in one of his essays that we must 
behave like brothers before we can understand once 
more the profound significance of brotherhood. If we 
do that, we will build a natural bridge between the 
world of reality and the world of spirit, between reason 
and faith, between science and religion. We must 
learn to serve the needs of our neighbors, of our nation 
and of the new democratic era that is striving to be 
born. Then perhaps we shall also learn what it means 
to serve the Divine Will. Out of this transforming 
experience might well emerge a new, more generous, 
more universal Christianity — dynamic enough to 
bring order to the social and cultural chaos of our 
times.” 
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Mrs. Meyer concludes her article with a distillation 
of a number of things the Protestant churches must 
do, which sums up pretty well what I have been 
attempting to say: 

“Forget their theological squabbles and subordinate 
their differences to broad concepts of service to all 
their fellow-citizens.” 

“Undertake interdenominational programs for 
youth activities on a community-wide basis.” 

“Work together throughout the community to 
strengthen family life.” 

“Overhaul the system of religious education.” 

“Revive the indomitable spirit once characteristic 
of the Protestant movement.” 

As an eye-catcher for her article, and in immediate 
connection with its title, Why Protestants Need to 
Wake Up,’ Mrs. Meyer lists in large black type six 


PROGRAM OF OUR CHURCH AT WORK 


ROBABLY the most inspiring meeting at the con- 

vention was the program session held on Sunday 
afternoon in the beautiful Rochester Unitarian 
Church (a gesture of neighborliness). It was a com- 
bined presentation of the service work of our church, 
by the International Church Extension Board, the 
Universalist Service Committee, the Association of 
Universalist Women, and the Commission on World 
Order, with Carleton Fisher as co-ordinator. Dr. 
Lalone, in speaking for the Service Committee, called 
our service work the growing edge of Universalism, 
which would bring us increasing maturity within our 
fellowship and growing influence in the world. We 
should be known for our works rather than for our 
intellectual prowess. 

Mrs. Springall spoke of the work of the A.U.W. in 
the Clara Barton and Joslin camps for diabetic chil- 
dren, looking forward to better facilities for exercise 
and recreation. Invaluable help has been given by 
the camps in the study of diabetes, and plans are being 
made for an increase in research work there, and, 
ultimately, the employment of a psychiatric worker 
at each camp. 

Mrs. Cartwright told of the continuing work in 
our service station in China by girls from Gin Ling 
college. Despite troubled conditions there, we can be 
confident that our money is getting through to our 
workers. Much needed instruction is given to mothers 
on diet, clothing, crafts, et cetera, and nursery schools 
and playgrounds are maintained. In discussion, Carl 
Voss said well that “the best way to help China to 
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of the Protestant denominations, Baptists, Method: 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Disciy 
of Christ. The list is notable for its omission of C 
gregationalists, Unitarians, and Universalists. Whet 
the omission of the Universalists was deliberate 
cause she believed that we were not open to the char 
she was bringing against Protestantism in general, 
whether she was merely ignorant of our existence < 
knew nothing of our work, I cannot, of course, say. 
should like to believe the former, but I fear the lat 
is probably true. This, if my assumption is corre 
brings us right back to my starting point — the v. 
need of letting people know what we are up to, v. 
to us as as a means of increasing our membership, ¢ 
equally vital to the causes to which we are giv 
ourselves. 


remain a country which will seek peace with 
nations is to support all humanitarian projects regi 
less what government is in power.”’ 

News of the work at the Jordon Neighborh 
House in Suffolk, West Virginia, was given by } 
Willis. A five-day a week kindergarten is maintau 
serving forty-eight boys and girls. A pre-natal cl 
is offered one day a week, and an average of two 
mothers, white as well as Negro, come. A Moth 
Club meets once a month. Gifts of books from. 
churches have helped in the establishment of a libr 
There is a need for increased help by gifts of ma 
and in kind. 

Our influence in Japan is not lost, despite the 
Donald Evans reported. Mrs. Ike is continui 
kindergarten program, and a rural service pro 
similar to our Gin Ling work, is being carried on 
young protege of Harry Cary. Other good works} 
being led by young people trained in our progy 
William Arms expressed the interest of the 
Order Commission in conditions in mental h 
institutions in our country, and asked the concer? 
the church in this area. 

Robert Dick told of the experiences of the gro 
our young people which worked in the Danvers 
pital last summer, a beginning in this new part o 
service program. 

It may be that the Service Committee is sho 
us the way out of our theological confusion int 
unity of practical religion. We may dispute 
the nature of God, but we are one in the se 
of man. 
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Superintendent’s Report 


Robert Cummins 


OM DR. HOYT, the Trustees and good People of 
| our Rochester church, to Miss Bruner and Mem- 
ers of the Program Committee, and to all who have 
ad a part in this Assembly, — for manifold courtesies 
nd hearty team-play, I wish to express my own grati- 
ade as well as that of our Trustees and staff members. 

I wish to express appreciation also to the five retir- 
ag Trustees: Dr. Donald K. Evans of Ohio; the Hon. 
jement F. Robinson of Maine; Mr. Paul E. Herschel, 
r., of Illinois; Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York State; 
nd Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of Connecticut. And some- 
ing extra-special in esteem and affection goes to the 
our friends leaving our headquarters family after long 
rears of most loyal and able service: Miss Margaret 
Ninchester; Miss Susan M. Andrews; Miss Dora J. 
3rown; and Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

My years in office now tend to round out a substan- 
ial and important period. For this reason, a portion 
4 my report appears in printed form and is in your 
iands. It is incomplete, I know; but from it you will 
ee something of the direction in which we have been 
noving during the past decade. This period, let me 
lay, was made up largely of war years; and, while at 
10 time—as far as I can see—is it easy for a church to 
nake progress, war makes it difficult for a church to 
yperate at all. In spite of everything, however, con- 
iderable progress was made. Reports of the many 
Sommittees, commissions and boards, together with 
hose submitted by staff members, are thrilling indeed, 
ind will serve to paint the current scene in greater 
letail. 

- Outstanding is the work done by the Committee on 
yurvey. The last Assembly ordered an appraisal of the 
ntire denomination, a gigantic undertaking. You 
lave the findings and recommendations of this com- 
nittee and its board of advisors. The report deserves 
areful discussion here, and perhaps some modifica- 
ions; but, following this, I trust the Assembly will look 
vith favor upon the report as a whole, order it received 
nd referred to the Trustees for implementation. 

The General Sunday School Association last Satur- 
lay voted officially to merge with the Church’s De- 
iartment of Education. I appreciate fully the long 
lours of deliberation, anxiety, and ultimate resolution 
vhich went with this decision. I appreciate, too, the 
legree of emotional attachment one can have for an 
stablished organization whose history and ways are 
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familiar. For some, the action, therefore, was neither 
easy nor pleasant, understandably so. But now it has 
been taken, wisely so, I am sure; we will all wish to 
throw ourselves with enthusiasm into the new arrange- 
ment. 

Universalist Headquarters is in Boston. Boston is 
in Massachusetts, the laws of which provide for taxing 
properties held by organizations incorporated outside 
ihe Commonwealth. Our present incorporation 
papers date from 1866, in New York State; and a por- 
tion of our holdings, therefore, is subject to a tax which 
we must and do pay. I recommend a permissive vote 
authorizing the Trustees to investigate the advantages 
which would accrue were we to re-incorporate in Mas- 
sachusetts, and empowering them, if they deem it ad- 
visable to do so, to take such steps as will achieve this 
end. 

There are two ways of facing the financial situation : 
(1) think exclusively in terms of a budget cut, with 
the unhappy necessity of lopping off activities and cut- 
ting salaries (“realistic” perhaps, but somewhat nega- 
tive, unpleasant, and maybe devastating) ; or (2) take 
the view that we have funds with which to carry on. 
And this is not word trickery. Plans and machinery 
are means to an end, and means are properly expend- 
able. The end is the well-being of our churches out 
across the country, which, when taken as a whole, are 
the Church. Headquarters exists to serve these 
churches, to give effect to their will by providing a 
focal point for it and an executive of it. Headquarters 
is like a “lens” which serves to concentrate the rays of 
light. What best serves the churches, gathers and con- 
centrates the rays? What is dispensable, desirable but 
dispensable, indispensable? Do you want the benefit 
of skilled counsel, a program of service projects, educa- 
tion, literature, pensions? If so, they must be pard for. 
It has been asked why our budget has increased so 
greatly. Why? Principally because of our Service 
Committee program and our new Department of Edu- 
cation, both of which were voted enthusiastically by 
this Assembly. [hey are not the imaginings of a 
group of over-paid ambitious souls in or about Boston. 

Average income in the U. S. A. last year rose seven 
percent, an increase in every state, New York’s being 
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the highest; yet, with our work increased, the Unified 
Appeal, for the first time, fell off. 

The need to maintain a vital program of progres- 
sive extension must influence economic decisions. We 
must weigh the consequences of a slash of budget; but, 
likewise, we must consider appropriate ways of slowing 
down the alarmingly rapid drain on the Church’s dol- 
lar reserves. The prime fact in church finance is that 
the large donors of yesterday are extinct, and the only 
way congregations can meet their bills is through an in- 
creased number of medium-sized contributions. This 
fact applies to the Church-as-a-whole just as truly as 
it applies to the local parish. The magnitude of the 
deficit created during the biennium just closed is such 
that it cannot be repeated for long; and I believe this 
Assembly should give some guidance to Trustees in 
the event income this year fails to reduce substantially 
the threatening deficit. Tell the Trustees; then blame 
them if they don’t, and don’t blame them it they do. 

We have at present both a Service Committee and 
an International Church Extension Board, operating 
under a single joint committee and rendering a type 
of service in some respects quite similar and in other 
respects identical. I recommend a permissive vote 
authorizing the Trustees, when approved by both Ser- 
vice Committee and Church Extension Board, to 
merge the two into a Department of Service Projects 
of The Universalist Church of America, said depart- 
ment to be supervized by a democratically appointed 
committee (as is now the case with the new Depart- 
ment of Education), and with the Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher, or his successor, as its director. 

The Radio, as you may know, has now (along with 
the Federation of Churches) become theologically ex- 
clusive. For two years, Station WLAW, under con- 
tract, broadcast sermons sponsored by our Massachu- 
setts Convention. They did, that is, until Easter Sun- 
day, at which time, inspired to do so by both Protes- 
tant and Catholic pressure, we were banned. The State 
Convention engaged counsel and proposes, if neces- 
sary, to carry the case to the Supreme Court. Denom- 
inational ‘Trustees endorsed this action and are pre- 
pared to uphold it. Here, you see, is but one more of 
the many attempts being made to establish even in the 
realm of religion a tyranny of opinion, to impair the 
integrity of the media of information; a survival of 
medieval authoritarianism such as has no rightful 
place in our democratic society. When there is no pub- 
lic opinion except that which is manufactured by a 
controlled press and radio, it is high time both Univer- 
salists and all other Americans, in unmistakable terms, 
expressed a concern. I urge strong and appropriate 
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action by this Assembly. 

The “Liberty Clause” affixed to our Avowal reé 
“Neither this nor any other statement shall be imp 
as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus state 
professed.” Four years ago, we voted to amenc 
striking out the last part, so that, if voted two y 
later, it would read simply: ‘Neither this nor any 0 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal test.” But 
years ago the vote was reversed. 

Liberty, in this instance, impresses me as beir 
misnomer. The clause does not set at liberty; it bi 
Explain as we may, to the outsider it still says, anc 
says it says: Accept, or else! Any church, with ji 
fication, could affix to its creed this same statement 
claim to be liberal. The meaning of our Avowé 
perfectly clear. And, if there are any who, with « 
science, cannot accept in toto the faith affirmed, 
who sincerely desire our fellowship, what real Uni 
salist would wish to bar them? This matter is imp 
ant, too important either to shelve or to vote upon h 
But I urge you to instruct the Trustees to ascert 
during the biennium, the desire of the people of 
churches, in which case, under a favorable ba 
amendment could become effective four years hen 

The situation with respect to our ministry has 
proved markedly. Two years ago I had to re: 
thirty-eight pulpit vacancies, twenty-eight of which 
fered salaries of $2,000 — $2,500 and parsonage 
more. ‘Today we have but fourteen openings, | 
seven of which pay $2,500 or more. | 

Of the ministers coming to us since 1937, the 
hundred and forty now in active fellowship prep. 
as follows: twenty-one (15%) at St. Lawrence; f 
three (31%) at Tufts; and seventy-six (54%) at 
Universalist institutions. 

Fifty-five ministers of several cultural origins ar} 
fourteen denominations in fourteen states and sf 
foreign countries have either applied for, or expre 
interest in, admission to our fellowship, a figure 
has more than doubled in two years. Some are 
driven to us by reaction to the resurgence of neo-o 
doxy, by the untimely emphasis on old-fashioned 
vivalism, by increasing pressure of the Roman Ch 
by the intolerant bigotry of race prejudice, and bj 
submergence of democratic values. Others are 
drawn to us by discovering us, by discovering th 
are a spiritual movement, historically democratic, 
tary and ethical. Just in recent weeks, we hav 
ceived upwards of seventy inquiries concernin 
fellowship. These came from persons in thirty s 
the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and. 
foreign countries. Refusal of the Federal Coun 
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rant us membership helped, and so did the radio ban; 
ut, during the war and since, our literature has made 
s way across the world. It may be for these reasons, 
0, that for the past year, we have experienced an un- 
recedented number of requests from colleges and uni- 
ersities for our literature. Not to have been able to 
nd a substantial history of our Church and its Faith 
as been a severe handicap and a course of great em- 
arrassment. You will be pleased to know that before 
€ meet again, we will have such a book. It is being 
ritten now by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 

I regret to say that, by reason of the failure of some 
ates to respond to the request of this Assembly asking 
r merger of state and denominational funds for pen- 
m purposes, and because of the failure of churches to 
eet their share in the Unified Appeal, we were un- 
ble to realize our hope of paying a pension of $600 on 
eptember 1. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
nce 1934 the total paid annually in pensions has in- 
reased from $8,000 to over $20,000; and the total 
im paid during that time adds up to well over $200,- 
00, — not a bad record for the size of our fellowship 
nd the funds at our command. In the meantime, the 
mount of the pension has been advanced from $120 
» $4.00. 

Now let me use the balance of my time in making 
ertain the Ship-of-our-Church steadies itself on an 
ven keel and heads with impregnable confidence in to 
he wave of the future. 

Any answer as to how many Universalists there are, 
an be but a vague guess until we have made Univer- 
alism available to those who have been with us in 
pirit all along. Our Directory indicates not a single 
Jniversalist in twenty-one great states with a popula- 
on of thirty-five millions. Obviously there are thou- 
ands of our people in these states, just as there are 
iore thousands in other states where our records show 
nly a few. You may depend upon it that there are 
iore Universalists uncounted than there are counted. 
‘he question is how to harness this potential power. 
‘People are disturbed by reason of our loss of 
hurches over the years. Like so many things of this 
ind, facts need to be investigated and made known. 
Ve have an unenviable, albeit instructive, record of 
sing churches. In the main, however, this was 
one at the hands of the local groups themselves or by 
leir state conventions; and closing has been due to 
ich natural causes as mergers, change in transporta- 
on facilities, retreat (real or imagined) from areas 
ken over by industrial expansion, or by Catholics, 
*ws, or Negroes; or sometimes for such trivial reasons 
le or enthusiasm that planted the churches 
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in wrong places, at the wrong time; with too few 
members, or with the wrong members, or with wrong 
ministerial leadership, with too much or too little de- 
nominational aid. Details are not clearly recorded. 

There is some apprehension that telling the story 
might revive the spirit of defeat. I don’t agree, for 
when the facts are known it encourages the healthiest 
kind of optimism. In learning what to avoid, we dis- 
cover important techniques of advance. Intelligent 
hindsight can create constructive foresight. 

Nine hundred and thirty-nine churches were listed 
in 1900. whereas four hundred and forty-six are listed 
today. This would seem to indicate a loss of four hun- 
dred and ninety-three in fifty years. But what are the 
facts? Losses there have been; there is no disguising 
that fact. Yet there were no such losses as the figures 
indicate. Of the churches listed in 1900, one hundred 
and twenty-four were wholly without edifices; forty- 
nine were only missionary posts; one hundred and 
eight were dormant; and two hundred and thirty- 
three, with only an occasional service, were without 
ministers, — a total of five hundred and thirteen con- 
cerning which there is justifiable doubt as to status. 
The Church fathers went up and down and across the 


country setting up many a “‘church’’, so-called. when 
there were fewer persons available than could fill a 


ten-foot pew. One church of three members, and an- 
other of two, were listed along with our largest 
churches and without distinction. Listed today are as 
many as fifty-two that did not exist in 1900, indicating 
an average of more than a church a year for the last 
fifty years, — new churches! 

Now, for the first time, we have a policy in this 
matter. There must be enough substantial people, 
meeting in the right places, and offering services of 
dignity and worth. There must be qualified ministerial 
leadership, and the willingness to pay for it. And, for 
the record, let me say with certainty that we can start 
just as many successful new churches as our people are 
prepared to pay for. 

A word about our struggle to achieve reorganiza- 
tion. We are trying desperately to streamline that 
which has come to us as a heritage. We want a simple, 
efficient reorganization by departments serving as func- 
tional arms of the Church. Our present organization 
was contrived during an era of national growing pains 
and the original model has changed little since Samuel 
Morse invented the telegraph. It has been amended 
and patched, partially dismantled and reformed, but 
always upon the old structure. Now, for the first time, 
the Church is attempting to adjust itself to an environ- 
ment very different from that in which it was born and 
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reared, never an easy thing to do, never a comfortable 
or comforting experience, a fact we do well to bear in 
mind. A Church reorganized so as to operate through 
its functional arms (its own arms) is the new form 
recommended by the Central Planning Council, the 
Survey Committee, the Board of Trustees, and this 
Assembly itself. 

Without disparagement or further elaboration, I 
only want now to try to impress upon our people that 
which I am sure the vast majority in the churches out 
over the country do not understand, namely, that our 
auxiliary groups never have been and are not now or- 
ganizationally a part of the Church. They are sep- 
arate and distinct corporations, “recognized” by the 
Church, given representation in the Church’s organi- 
zation, and, in some instances, supported by the 
Church; but they are not a part of, nor are they sub- 
ject to supervision by, the denomination. I greatly 
hope that, once these facts are widely understood, vol- 
untary action to integrate will be swift and certain. 

Before I close, I want to try to allay certain other 
fears. Our situation just now is comparable to that 
which is said to have existed at one time in the church 
at Corinth. Things should have gone well; but they 


had not, and the situation threatened to become criti- 
cal. Paul learned of this internal strife and it drew 


from him a sharp rebuke: “ . . . some of you are say- 
ing, ‘We belong to Paul’s party,’ while others are shout- 
ing lustily for Apollos. Don’t you know that we are 
workers together?” To be sure, we all long to be 
workers together, but, while we are riding in the same 
car and going to the same place, our notions vary as 
to just where we think we are at the moment, and as 
to just what we are going to do now that we are here. 
Reminds me of the three deaf men motoring near Lon- 
don. Said one, “Is this Wembly?” ‘No,’ replied a 
second, “this is Thursday.” ‘“Oh,” exclaimed the 
third, “so am I, let’s stop and get a drink!” 

Two years ago I closed my report by saying: “Let 
us not delude ourselves. There are difficult and uncer- 
tain days ahead. Momentous decisions are in the mak- 
ing. So very much is going to depend upon our will- 
ingness to stand together and work together in mutual 
good will and confidence. Only so can we hope to 
give this Church of our love the place it must have in 
‘the healing of the nations.’ ‘Chat was a warning 
which needs to be sounded again. ‘There is a world to 
win. We must stop playing at lesser games. 

_ Our objective today is: to achieve a more efficient, 
crusading Church, the elimination of needless dupli- 
cation; to center on projects capable of giving con- 
crete expression to our Faith; and to develop a people 
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possessing intelligent awareness of what is at sta 
preserving our particular kind of fellowship in thi: 
of world, and are willing and able to do some 
worthwhile about it. 

There should be differences of view as to just 
these goals are to be reached; and it is natural 
these differences should be in evidence during 
meetings here. I greatly hope we are all suffic 
mature that we will center upon the issues them 
and not upon personalities. 

The strength of our Church is dependent upo 
ability of her people to grow, to re-interpret the 
and to use the new. If we are acquainted with hi 
at all, we should know that the interpretation o 
generation is rarely the interpretation of the next. 
within our family there are some benighted souls 
just simply refuse to think in terms of a commor 
manity. Well, present-day Universalism is bein 
terpreted as having to do with admission of co 
persons to public housing developments, fair em 
ment practices, civil liberties, rights of the foreign | 
cultural exchange with other countries, medical 
a regulator of human life, and not merely an €: 
tology. The notion seems to have gotten about, t 
fore, that this change of interpretation is somehow 
versive, that anyone who advocates these ideas is" 
ably a fellow-traveler who bears watching. T 
certain knowledge, the work we are doing togethe: 
just during this past year, suffered the loss of | 
sands of dollars because of this vicious thing. 
our churches contributed as much as a thousan 
lars to the federation of Protestant churches a 
one cent to the extension of Universalism, eith 
word or deed. 

I doubt if other of our leaders are frightened 
sort of threat. Surely, I am not. But the tragil 
remains that some of our pulpits are-not free from) 
With all the force at my command, I wish to say 
in our fellowship, there is little place for such i 
and parochial thinking. It seems to me to be pe 
obvious that such a state of affairs should be utte} 
pugnant to any proper concept of our faith. | 

Then, too, there are those who would have | 
lieve a theist-humanist controversy wages in our 
I have been asked if the Humanists, or the Hu 
or the Radicals are taking over our Church; and 
tense and widespread has been this whispering 
paign of the alarmists that many of the uninf! 
are genuinely anxious and frustrated. Even som 
are acquainted with our history and, therefore, | 
know better, have shown evidence of panic. 4 
troversy of this kind may exist elsewhere, even | 
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lowships closely akin to our own, but most assuredly it 
has no place in ours. 

As a matter of fact, I can number on my fingers the 
young men who, several years ago, banded together 
in idealism and brotherhood and called themselves 
“the Humiliati”. If they can take over a 180-year-old 
Church of some 80,000 persons, perhaps they have 
something others of us do not have but need. And we 
are all humanists. If not, it is a pity. We hold that 
our Church exists to serve, to guide, and to inspire us. 
We do conceive of God differently, but we agree that 
our several concepts derive from experience; and that 
ishumanism. And, according to Webster, a Radical is 
one who believes in fundamentals, is thorough-going, 
basic. Well, Universalists have always tried to be that. 

But, more simply and more briefly, we must remem- 
ber that within our fellowship are perhaps thousands 
who know little of, and care absolutely nothing about, 
these things. By the same token, they could not, in 
addition to their own, name a dozen other Universalist 
churches. They couldn't spell my name correctly if 
they knew it. They know nothing of St. Lawrence, or 
Tufts, or denominational headquarters, or this As- 
sembly. They never heard of the Leader, to say 
nothing of having seen a copy. To them, any dis- 
cussion of humanism, radicalism, or the Humiliati, is 
just so much adroit ecclesiastical double-talk. Yet 
many of them do keep our churches going, attend serv- 
ices, arrange the flowers, sing. in the choir, cook the 
suppers, pay the bills, and keep “the House of the 
Lord” generally on course. 

Yes; there are some few of our ministers who, al- 
though professionally trained, have remained un- 
touched by personal culture, some few who may pre- 
fer not to mention God or other of the lowly friends 
they knew before enrolling in theological school. A 
lew, perhaps, are guilty of looking down their noses a 
ittle at those of us who are more interested in the spirit 
of love than in analyzing the nature of infinity. And 
here is negligence amounting in some pulpits. to a 
otal eclipse of the great historic affirmations upon 
vhich our Church is founded. 
~ On the other hand, there are both clergy and laity 
vho, so possessed of a N eo-orthodox-Freudian-Calvin- 
st sense of sin, would, if they could, read these non- 
onformists out of fellowship. 

The upshot is that you are caught. If you PICBREE 
he Bible or Jesus, you are “‘Bibliocentric”’ or * Christo- 
entric”, but “not Univefsalist”. If you ge mention 
(uman values, you are a “Humanist”, and “not a Uni- 
ersalist”. It is my studied judgement that when, with 
postolic boldness, these friends (whether to the ex- 
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treme “right” or to the extreme “left’?) condemn as 
being infantile all views at variance with their own, 
they only reveal themselves. Such attitude just fails 
completely to appreciate the very genius of our fellow- 
ship. 

I don’t know how you feel, my friends; but, quite 
frankly, I am just not prepared to insist that another 
shall relate his concept of God to mine. In fact, I am 
not prepared to excommunicate any Abou Ben Ad- 
hem. “That ye have love to one another”, “by this,” 
said Jesus, “shall all men know that ye areymy dis- 
ciples.”’ I have said it before, but I wish to say it 
again: 

“Universalism is in the Christian tradition. Of 
course it is. Any one who knows his history knows as 
much; but equally true is it that Universalism cannot 
be limited either to Protestantism or to Christianity, 
not without denying its very name. Ours is a world 
fellowship, not just a Christian sect. . For so long as 
Universalism is universalism and not partialism, the 
fellowship bearing its name must succeed in making 
it unmistakably clear that all are welcome; unitarian 
or trinitarian, colored or color-less, theist or humanist. 
A circumscribed Universalism in unthinkable.” 

That statement I made years ago, long before a cer- 
tain gentleman from Wisconsin took residence in Bos- 
ton. As I see it, to the principle thus stated-we are in- 
escapably bound. Let us emphasize what our faith 
is for and spend less time defending it. 


Universalism today just isn’t the Universalism of the 
obscure author of the Book of Malachi, or of Dr. 
George de Benneville, or James Relly and John 
Murray. Universalism has evolved, moving upward 
through the theological to the ethical, so that it is 
more, so much more, than a text from Scripture let- 
tered with forget-me-nots. 

A faith that makes possible the formulation of plans 
for a better world, and then nurtures the will to work 
for their achievement, is the faith which will tell in the 
long days to some. Never more needed than today, to 
restore the self-respect and’ to fortify the self-confi- 
dence of earth’s countless millions, the obligation to 
proclaim that faith is laid upon us now with inescap- 
able and invigorating urgency. As in days of old our 
spiritual forebears dedicated themselves to the fulfill- 
ment of this obligation, so we here, with a prayer in 
our hearts, dedicate ourselves. 

Let us pray: 

O God, our Father, in whose providence it is given 
us to live through these days of decision, help us to see 
the right, and, when we have seen it, in calmness and 
in confidence to do it. Amen. 
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The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


SS SS TS ETE OEY 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 

The Woman’s Alliance monthly 
meeting will be held at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, 
on Friday, November 18, at eleven 
o’clock. The speaker will be the 
Rev. Peter Y. F. Shih, pastor of 
the Chinese Christian Church of 
New England in Boston. Reserva- 
tions for the luncheon at 60¢ should 
be made by Monday, November 14, 

with Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240. 
Mrs. Ruth A. Ziegler, 
Recording Secretary 


ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Completing fifty-four years of con- 
tinuous service to Universalist 
churches, Dr. Merrill C. Ward re- 
signed on May 1 at the Abington 
Church after serving nearly half of 
his fifteenth year as pastor. The 
church made him its ‘Pastor Emer- 
itus’? and at a testimonial evening 
participated in by friends in the 
church and in the community, 
Richard Eaton, as chairman, spoke 
appreciatively of Dr. Ward’s long 
and devoted service. The good 
feeling of the townspeople for Dr. 
Ward and the Universalist Church 
was voiced by others including Dr. 
Jonah Fieldman, a Jew, Hon. Thomas 
Buckley, a Catholic, and by Rev. 
Frank Coad, next to Dr. Ward the 
longest resident pastor in Abington. 
The church choir rendered selec- 
tions, refreshments were served, and 
a generous gift was presented to 
the retiring pastor. 

Dr. Ward is still in excellent 
health and continues to live at his 
presen address and will carry on his 
work as an osteopathic physician. 

At its annual meeting, the church 
appointed Richard Eaton as chair 
man of a pulpit committee and the 
Rev. Robert H. Barber became the 
regular pulpit supply. In June, a 
unanimous call was extended to 
Francis C. Anderson to be the new 
pastor, beginning in September. Mr. 
Anderson was assistant pastor in 
the Brockton church last year and 
will complete his work at the Tufts 
College Theological School in June 
1950. In October he will be mar- 
tied to Meredith Unger of Malden 
who is taking a religious education 
course at Tufts and will graduate 
at the same time. The couple will 
make their home in Abington. 


CHURCH FURNISHII 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order, Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATE 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSAC 


TUFTS COLLI 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL.D. 


For information addres 
Medford 55, Massachus: 


Dean Academy and Junior C 


FRANKLIN, MASS. | 
Delightfully located in a b 
old New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for 
girls working together under 

life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on th 
School and Junior College lev 

Intensive review courses in 
tion for college entrance requiil; 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that 
Secretarial Science, Business, C 
cial Art, Fashion Design, — 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, 
Economics, and Liberal Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify w\ 


WILLIAM C. GARNE]) 
Headmaster and Preside 


ishing House, 16 Beaco1 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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LOCAL and DISTANT | | 
GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
I. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


When in Washington, D.C. 

Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 
16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


| Write for information 
Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


4 * a: ay 
| * Pane le pe mi wee | meemeiose 
i. . < Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
| Five $1000 Fellowships avail- ad eee Se 
i able to aid college graduates ce ae NRE le 
jin Training for the Ministry (July and August, mornings only) 
/of the Universalist Church SUNDAY WORSHIP-—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


For information address: 


}IHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer of J. Stew- 
art Diem from Wisconsin. 
Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ratified the action of the Ver 
mont Fellowship Committee in 
gtanting reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. E. Vernon Young. 

Ratified the action of the Cali- 
fornia Fellowship Committee in 
gtanting reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. Francis G. Ricker. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The meetings of the Fall Con- 
ference of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention will be held on 
Saturday, November 5,in St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, Connecticut. The 
Conference will open at 2:00 p. m. 
Raymond M. Scott, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
This is to certify that a renewal 
of License as a Lay Preacher has 
been granted. Franklin Almorth 
as of September 22, 1949. 
John P. Christensen, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Fellowship of 
the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention met at 16 Beacon Street 
on September 26, at 1:45. The 
license of Robert L’H. Miller was 
renewed for one year. Albert F. 
Harkins was offered in transfer to 
Illinois. Grant Haskell was offered 
in transfer to Maine. Walter R. 
Jones, Jr. was offered in transfer 
to New York. A license for one 
year was granted to Francis Ander- 
son. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Full Fellowship granted to Robert 
Campbell, an ordained clergyman 
from the United Church of Canada, 
August 17, 1949. 
Lucy Bemstein, Secretary 
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Rev. Jarl Seaburg Aug. 50 
N rway 
(=) 


Me. 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


2 


“God of Home and Hearthside, let every 
child this day have his toy to make him 


The glad, the young receive the gift that speaks 
Mi I of those who care, families rejoice anew in 
IF ac e . the bond that makes them one, and those 


far sundered by the miles share the un- 


broken fellowship of the spirit.”’ 
—CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT 


of 
Christmas 


1, Copy ..)... 5.2 10¢ 

2295), -.5 «sb inate ee 7¢ 

Charles Clare Blauvelt 265100. *.fe-ts ahaa ae 614¢ 
1012500 hy, ae 6¢ 


Please send me........ copies ‘‘THE MIRACLE OF CHRISTMAS”’ 
MEV 5 cin he ee ee en se 
JNe EOS oS eo ere ory a re tere mere Lh | 

[|] Cash enclosed. {] Bill me. 
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General 


Assembly 
Album 


Rochester, New York 


October 13:19, 1949 


Guest from Holland, the Rev. Harry 
Frater Smid, Associate Minister, Die 
Vrei Geemente, Amsterdam. 


Ministers hear the noted psychiatrist, Dr. Karl Menninger. 


November, 1949. 


Above - Mr. Latham presides at a Layman’s 
conference, Right, the preacher of the key- 
note sermon, Dr. Gibbons and those who took 
part in the Sunday morning service. 


ALABAMA - Joe S. Lovett, president, 
Alabama Universalists, radio commenta- 
tor, and assistant director of state de- 


partment of Veterans Affairs and his 
minister, the Rev. Richard Knost. 
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Caring Sor XE, a Mae sera 
° CS ae we Goumany : 


Be ‘ t 


IN - Mrs. Edgar C. Wilson, Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister, 
iam R. Schofield, and Mrs. Perry M. Wilson. Universalist National Memorial Church, Mrs. McGlaughlin, 
Mrs. Brown, and Dale Rounds. 


Left, Time for a little rest, Dr. Arms of Peoria and 
Donald King of Stockton, Illinois, relax for a moment. 
King needed it. He was the hard working editor of 
the daily bulletin, ‘‘The Lilliputian Leader.’* Above, 
Newly elected officers and board members. Rear 
row, Gardner, Bicknell, Ulrich, Hoyt, Mulford, Man- 
ning, Parker, Front row, Richardson, Latham, Folsom. 


November, 1949 eae 


The Board of Education meets. Left to 
right, Colbert, Fry, Petty, LaPoint, 
MacLean, Ulrich, Harrison and Bruner. 


A.U.W. President Springall and 
board members, left to right, 
Miller, Webster, Cartwright, 
Worthington, Evans and Damon. 


Wipe Wenge 


Workers receive Universal. 
Service Committee Citatio 
left to right Director Fish 
Chairman, Dr. Lalone, Gil 
Ulrich, Niles, Goodwin, Eva 
Sabin, Worthington, Voss, Di 


Parsons, left to right, Hoyt, 
Fi sher, Cummins, Ulrich, Wil- 
liams, Lalone. 
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